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It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twentieth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘‘ SpecTATOR” of Saturday, December 11th ; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the.Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 

OUNT KALNOKY’S expected declaration was made to 
the Hungarian Delegations on Saturday, and proved to 
be important. He stated distinctly that while Germany and 
Austria had many separate interests—Bulgaria, which was an 
Austrian interest, being one of them—each was determined that 
the other should remain a strong first-class Power. England 
was sympathetic and Italy favourable, and the Emperor had 
‘ therefore decided that, while Russia might influence Bul- 
garia, the Principality must remain in the position settled by 
the Treaty of Berlin, and a Russian occupation, whether of 
Bulgaria or part of it, would be resisted. This declaration was 
repeated on Thursday, in a speech in which Count Kalnoky 
protested earnestly that he desired only peace, but would main- 
tain the Treaty, and intimated that between Austria and 
Germany not only an understanding, but written engagements 
existed. He only wished he could produce them, as they would 
show that, although the Empires had good relations with 
rey their relations with each other “ were of a very different 
The effect of the second speech will be very great, for the first 
has. already altered the situation. General Kaulbars and the 
Consular Agents of Russia have received instructions to quit 
Bulgaria, with which Russia breaks off relations, ostensibly 
because the Regents refuse to dismiss certain Prefects— 
including one who is in the Regency—for “insults to Russia,” 
really because it was convenient to recall General Kaulbars, 
whose mission has produced nothing but hatred. It was 
believed, but is not yet known, that the Russians would 
leave on Friday. If they did, the Regents are masters 
in their own country once more, and may insist on a more 
acceptable candidate for the throne than Prince Nicholas 
of Mingrelia. The Russian Government is making large pre- 
parations for war in its Southern provinces, and it is difficult to 
believe that it will submit to the check it has received; but 
this is not the conviction either of Prince Bismarck or of the 
financial chiefs of Europe, who evidently expect peace. It is 
most probable that a great, though silent struggle, is going on in 
Russia between the peace party, headed by M. de Giers, and the 


war party, headed by some Generals. The decision rests with 
the Ozar, 


The Irish Nation publishes a statement, transmitted from 


more probable that it is the dream of a clever man who has 
been thinking out the eventualities which would or might follow 
a determined rush made by the Czar into the Balkans. We 
suspect that, if that rush occurred, he would be found very nearly 
right, unless Parliament ubjected to support that “large portion 
of Europe” to which Lord Salisbury referred. 


At the Colston anniversary at Bristol last Saturday, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, the Irish Secretary, was the .chief 
speaker at the Conservative, or “ Dolphin” dinner; while Lord 
Herschell was the chief speaker at the “ Anchor,” or Liberal 
dinner. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach reiterated what was said at 
the Guildhall as to the condition of Ireland, confessing, however, 
candidly that the Government had brought a certain amount of 
moral pressure to bear,—of course, without in any way strain- 
ing the law,—on those landlords who were not disposed to share 
with their tenants the losses caused by the hard times. The 
exaggerative habits of scores of Irishmen, heightened by what 
is called “ Press-enterprise,” had done much to mislead the 
public as to the facts; but, on the whole, it could not 
be doubted that the condition of Ireland is much improved. 
During the last six weeks, outrages had diminished by one-half 
compared with what they were in the previous six weeks, and a 
more friendly feeling had arisen between landlords and tenants 
than had prevailed for some time. If the National League 
should be successful in rousing a new conspiracy against the 
law, the Government must appeal to Parliament to enforce the 
law; but he should make this appeal with a heavy heart. He 
hoped the investigations of the Land Commission would enable 
him to propose to Parliament a really remedial measure, and he 
trusted that the other Commission of Inquiry, into the best mode 
of stimulating Irish industries, would also result in some useful 
measure. We regret to say that on the subject of the closure of 
debate, Sir Michael intimated that the Government would take 
great pains to secure what he called the liberty of minorities,— 
which really means that they would not give Parliament full 
power to control its own business. 


Lord Herschell in his speech quizzed Lord R. Churchill for 
his incognito travels, the incognito being, he said, quite unneces- 
sary to secure him from being the object of too much attention 
on the part of foreign statesmen, and laid down as his rule for 
the solution of the Irish problem that “ the English people were 
not bound wittinzly to imperil their own safety,” even for the 
purpose of satisfying Irish sentiment. That is just what Mr. 
Stansfeld’s speech, delivered on Monday at Bristol, seems to us 
to render doubtful; for he put the moral duty of satisfying the 
Irish sentiment of nationality so much in the front of the battle 
that one would have gathered that he held that to be the one 
condition of a right solution,—the guarantees for British safety 
being of quite secondary importance. We wish the British 
Home-rulers would make quite clear to themselves and others 
what, on this primary point, their position really is. 


Dr. Jex-Blake, who has succeeded in restoring to Rugby 
its old prestige, besides equipping the school with costly and 
most valuable aids to health and education, is to be succeeded 
by Dr. Percival, the President of Trinity College, Oxford, and 





formerly Head Master of Clifton College, Bristol, as well as an 
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old pupil and most cordial friend of his immediate predecessor. 
Dr. Percival certainly made a great school of Clifton, and 
though he almost wore himself out in doing so, his seven 
years at, Oxford have quite recruited his strength, and he will 
take to Rugby not only a great prestige from his early Rugby 
Mastership, and his great success at Clifton, but a certain dis- 
tinction in the mere fact that he descends from the Olympus 
of an Oxford Headship to the administration of Rugby. Under 
Dr. Percival, the prestige of the Rugby pulpit will certainly 
not deteriorate. He is one of those whom Mr. Arnold has 
described in the lines on “ Rugby Chapel :”— 

“ Langnor is not in your heart, 


Weakness is not in your mind, 
Weariness not on your brow.” 


Lord Randolph Churchill on Thursday received deputations 
from the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
praying the Government to renew the Coal and Wine Daties, 
which produce £450,000 net a year, and expire shortly. With- 
out these indirect taxes, the work of improvement must be sus- 
pended, or direct taxation must be still further increased. Lord 
R. Churchill made the reply of a born Free-trader, showing 
that while the Wine-duty is unimportant, the Coal-duty is a 
heavy addition to the price of cheap coal, and almost shuts it 
out from the London market, and that it is most injurious to 
manufactures which are required to find work for the vast popu- 
lation. On the coal worth 43. per ton at the pit’s mouth, it is 
a tax of 25 percent. ad valorem. Lord Randolph further hinted 
that a tax like this was a temptation as well as an advantage 
to London, and that already the indebtedness of London 
amounted to thirty-five millions of money. He doubted if such 
a debt could be justified in a town as yet without perfect 
municipal institutions. The loss of the tax is a nuisance, 
for it will prevent the buying-up of open spaces; but the 
speech is quite unanswerable, and reflects the highest credit on 
Lord Randolph’s power of assimilating facts which formerly he 
rejected. The man is really a phenomenon. He has a good or 
bad digestion for arguments at will, and can swallow them in 
town or reject them in a rural district at the bidding of his 
audience, and apparently without any distress. As long as he 
is right in action, his want of conviction does not much matter, 
perhaps; but it has the oddest effect on men with memories. 


The Tories of Brighton have refused to vote for Mr. Goschen 
as a Liberal, and he has declined to accept a nomination as the 
Liberal candidate. The difficulty is natural enough on both 
sides; but the Tories ought to take a little more trouble about 
finding so important a Unionist a seat. Without him the con- 
joined party has no trained financier; and if it does not take 
care, Mr. Gladstone will make mincemeat of Lord Randolph 
Churchill when his Budget comes to the front. It is a great 
misfortune of the present struggle that it so deepens the fissure 
between parties as almost to blind them to the value of intellec- 
tual ability in the House. Leaving out Mr. Goschen on one 
side, is at least as injurious as would be the leaving out of Mr. 
J. Morley on the other. 





The French Chamber would seem to have woke up at last to 
the condition of the national finances. The Finance Minister pro- 
posed to extinguish another portion of the Floating Debt by 
raising another loan, and to fill up the year’s deficit by increasing 
the Spirit-duties, after which he would extinguish Extraordinary 
Budgets altogether. The Finance Committee refused the loan, 
acceded to the duties, and proposed to continue the Extra- 
ordinary Budgets. The dispute was referred to the Chamber, and 
on Thursday, after a most effective speech from M. Douville- 
Maillefeu denouncing extravagance, the Reactionaries and Repub- 
licans joined hands, threw over both plans, and, by a majority of 
342 to 154, ordered the Committee of Finance to find the necessary 
resources through retrenchments. The Committee say they can- 
not do it, and will, it is believed, lay hands on the Sinking Fund ; 
but if the Chamber is serious, it may insist on obedience. The 
redeeming points of French finance are the extreme accuracy of 
the accounts (though they are always too late), and the decisive- 
ness with which the Government or the Chamber does some- 
times retrench. In the present instance, it is quite possible that | 
the Extraordinary Budgets of War and Marine may be refused, 
and that Public Works may be resolutely cut down. 





General Roberts has reached Mandelay, and will at once 


river stations strongly, to send out light columns to sn 

all armed resistance, to disarm the country thorough} 
then tovplace the districts in charge of the new-milita Ys tn 
who will number 8,000 men. It will-thus be Possible gradnaly. 
to withdraw at least half, probably two-thirds, of the aly 
garrison it is now necessary toemploy. The scheme j 
one; but it is hampered by the newness of the Police, who 
half-organised, unfamiliar with the country, and commanded 
officers picked up anywhere. Some of them are able, howe 
the work is understood; and as the roads are cut, the yil] ty 
will believe in the British, and assist in putting down bri 
age. They are doing this already ; half of Burmah is quieted, 
and is paying its revenue readily; and within two Years the 
whole ‘should be as peaceful as Pegu. The main dj 
now is to make the civil power effective; but Lord Daft: 
who from the first recommended more expenditure, has sub. 
divided the province into four, and the Commissioners Will, as 
the police become efficient, take a firm hold of their distrigt 
The frontier hills will be left to a semi-subject, but paid, Shan 
police. 


8 & son 


The Committee of the Mansion House Relief Fang hare 
published their report upon the proceedings of the year, 
raised last year, which was one of exceptional severity, a sumof 
£78,600, and expended it; but they are not contented with 
themselves. They say the difficulties of discrimination are great, 
that the local agencies cannot suddenly meet new demands upon 
them, and that the fund itself draws applicants to London, 
thereby increasing the congestion already caused by the popular 
belief that there “is always work in London.” They therefor 
urge that thorough inquiry should precede the raising of any 
new fund, that any distress become chronic should be left to the 
Poor-Law officers, and that the philanthropic societies should 
establish a central body in each Poor-Law Union, competent to 
act with the Mansion House, and, we may add, with the Loca} 
Government Board. That seems sensible, but we do not place 
much confidence in these spasmodic efforts. What is wanted 
is the power of suddenly adding to the means of inquiry 
and distribution possessed by the Guardians, leaving private 
charity to fill up chinks. At present, a portion of the distressed, 
and not the most worthy, are over-relieved, while the genera} 
want remains almost as before. 


The Social Democratic Federation is resolved to give trouble, 
It has summoned all rough London to meet on Sunday in 
Trafalgar Square, and intends to send a deputation to Lord 
Salisbury, who is accused of being the author of part of the 
distress. The Government apprehend serious rioting, and have 
made careful military preparations on an unusual scale, though 
the statement, believed by the Federation, that artillery is to be 
displayed is said to be a fabrication. We hope it is, though 
the argument that it is shocking to use artillery is rubbish. It 
is equally shocking to use rifles if there is no need for them; 
but shells and bullets both kill. The meeting will be allowed, but 
all disorder will be repressed with decision, and the deputation to 
Arlington Street will be limited in numbers. The precautions 
taken may appear excessive; but it is necessary to avoid a com 
test, and, as we pointed out a fortnight ago, the result of such 
demonstrations in a great capital is always to diminish liberty. 
It is also announced that a great meeting will be held next 
Wednesday, at half-past 6 in the evening, in Exmouth Street, 
avowedly to overawe the Guardians assembled in the Vestry 
Hall. There is much that is doubtful as to the expediency of 
allowing mass meetings in London, and we incline to the sideof 
liberty ; but one point is absolutely clear. No open-air meeting 
after dusk can be called for any good purpose; and such 
meetings, whether political, social, or philanthropic, should be 
prohibited by law, and prevented, when the law is clear, by force. 
Demonstrations demand daylight. 


Yesterday week, a handsome testimonial was presented to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold by two hundred and fifty-two teachers of the 
Westminster district, on his retirement from the inspectorship 
of Westminster, in recognition of “the happy relations which 
had marked his connection with them.” Mr. Arnold, in thanking 
the testimonialists for their gift, made a very graceful speech, 
in which he had a hit at himself and a hit at the Government, 
but overflowed in kind sayings to the teachers and to the 
Assistant-Inspectors who had helped him in his work. The hit at 
himself was contained in the reminiscence of a remark which he 





commence active operations. His plan, it is said, is to hold the 


had once made when the praises showered upon him were too great 
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+. modesty,—“ Nobody can say I am a punctual Inspector.” 
a he declared, had been made smooth to him by every 
” en he had had to work. “I will begin where my 

‘ations are least. To Government I owe nothing.” Within 
tence or two, however, he qualified this rather forbidding 
= by adding that, though in any country but England “a 

ter might have known something about my performances,” 
«abroad I doubt whether I should have survived to perform 
1 Under the strict bureaucratic system abroad, I feel 
yd gure that I should have been dismissed ten times over 
freedom with which on various occasions I have ex- 
myself on matters of religion and politics.” “To the 
Gorernment I at least owe this, to have been allowed to survive 


for thirty-five years.” 


To the permanent officials of the Education Department, Mr. 
Arnold acknowledged a very large debt of gratitude, aud no 
jess to his colleagues, his brother-Inspectors. To his assistants 
he was profuse in his acknowledgments. And as for the 
deachers, their gratitude to him had often taught him the mean- 
ing of Wordsworth’s line, that it is the gratitude, and not the 
jagratitude of man, which oftenest left him mourning. The 
gheerfalness of the teachers, under circumstances much more 
trying than those of his own inspectorship, had very early 
moved him to that hearty sympathy which enables a man to 

nt himself in the place of others. One of his children had 
been born at Derby, in a lodging with a workhouse behind and 
apeniteatiary in front, and he had been impatient of such sur- 
roundings till he saw how the teachers bore worse surroundings 
with the utmost cheerfulness; and this had given him the quali- 
ties which had been of most use to him as an Inspector,—the 
disposition to be fair and to be sympathetic, to see facts as they 
are, and to look at them from the teacher’s point of view. He 

ressed the utmost respect for our elementary teachers as a 
¢lass, and urged them to insist on the appointment of a Minister 
of Education on whom the responsibility for all educational 
policy could be definitely fixed. We are not sure that this step 
isof the-very first importance. It would be far more important 
to get even a Vice-President with a power of vision like Mr. 
Arnold’s, than a perfectly responsible Minister without it. It 
isthe poetic vision in Mr. Arnold which has rendered him so 
aseful to the teaching world. And for that the demand is far 
greater than the supply. 


for the 


There is a movement going on in the Methodist body which 
seems not unlikely to result in a fusion of some at least of the 
Methodist Churches. An interesting correspondence between 
four ex-Presidents of the Methodist Conference and the Metho- 
dist Times is republished in yesterday’s Times, and from it, it 
would appear that there is no insuperable difficulty in the 
reunion of the Old and New Connexions, and no difficulty at all 
asregards doctrine. The chief difficulty would be as regards 
discipline, and perhaps as regards finance, since, of course, the 
wealth of the two bodies is unequal, and the rivalry at the time 
of the split was so great that the chapels of the two sections, 
instead of taking up, as far as possible, different ground, are 
often in close proximity, standing side by side. Of course, in 
such cases there would be great difficulty in deciding, after the 
reunion, which building was to disappear and which to remain, 
at all events where there was clearly no use for both. We 
heartily hope that the movement of reconciliation may make 
progress, and in the end succeed. 





On Sunday last, a Jews’ Orphan Asylum was inaugurated at 
West Norwood, the principle of which is to teach the children 
handicrafts, as well as to give them an ordinary elementary 
education. The new building has been built and endowed by 
the generosity of Mr. Benjamin Lewis Cohen. Sir Philip 
Magnus, who spoke at the opening, declared his belief that 
handicraft instruction is an essential part of the education of 
all children. The boys at this school are to be taught the use 
of tools, mechanical drawing, plane and solid geometry, metal- 
work, &c., and Mr. Cohen believed that the new experiment 
would be so successful as to lead to the introduction of technical 
instruction very widely into our elementary schools. We have no 
doubt that he is right ; but let it not be forgotten that some boys 
and girls are singularly destitute of manual dexterity, and could 
almost as easily be taught to fly, as to carpenter or draw syccess- 
fully. There are dunces with their hands, and perhaps as many 
of them as there are of dunces with their heads. 


attempt made to breed a potato which shall not be averse to wet 
soils as our ordinary potato, the origin of which is an Andes potato 
growing in places where rain is almost unknown, certainly is. 
It was thought that if a potato could be produced from a species 
which prefers marshy soils, it might not become diseased, as 
our potatoes certainly do, from being exposed to very wet 
seasons. For this reason, an attempt was made to get a crop 
of potatoes from the stock of the Solanum Maglia, discovered by 
Darwin in the Chonos Archipelago, and always found in marshy 
soils. The experiment succeeded, but on fuller investigation it 
was found that, after all, it was not the Solanum Maglia which 
was the origin of the new crop, but the wild Solanum tuberosum, 
which is cultivated side by side with it in Kew Gardens. The 
new potato is a cross between this Solanum tuberosum and the 
potato called “ Sutton’s Reading Russet.” The potatoes are very 
good in quality and shape, and. are of a stock which, as it is 
hoped, may be less liable to suffer from wet. But that is just 
the point still to be tested. 


The discussion which has arisen as to the introduction of 
deadly poison into a specimen of beer submitted for analysis 
to the public analyst,—poison which was not discovered by the 
analyst,—seems to us to show that the Adulteration Acts 
should not require of the public analysts to discover all possible 
adulterations, but only the sort of adulterations which the 
ordinary adulterators of beer would find it most profitable to 
attempt. It may be, and is, we imagine, quite true that if 
beer and other sorts of food are to be really exhaustively 
analysed, a great deal more time and trouble and money would 
be needed than would be at all needful for the purposes in ques- 
tion. But assuredly it is not desirable that the public analysts 
should profess to discover the presence of all sorts of mischievous 
ingredients where they only do attempt to discover the presence 
of the particular ingredients most commonly resorted to by 
adulterators. We do not blame the analyst for not discovering 
what he was not in the least prepared to suspect. But we 
do blame the Adulteration Acts for asking a sort of analysis 
which it would be impossible to secure under the actual con- 
ditions of the case. 


A suit for nullity of marriage which has greatly interested 
town was decided on Wednesday. Miss Lina Scott, who had 
married Mr. Arthur Sebright before a Registrar in South Audley 
Street, prayed for a declaration of nullity, on the ground that 
her husband, with whom she had never lived, had obtained her 
consent by fraud and threats. Mr. Sebright, she said, had in- 
duced her to back his bills to the amount of £3,500, and had left 
her to pay them; had then said her only escape would be to 
marry him, and had threatened if she did not—she had £26,000, 
and £14,000 more to come—he would ruin her reputation 
or shoot her. She therefore yielded, under an impulse of 
terror which left her scarcely sane. The pecuniary facts 
and the terror were abundantly proved, and the Judge 
held that as Mr. Sebright was in Court, and did swear 
that he had not seduced Miss Scott, his omission to deny the 
remaining charges against him was strong corroboration of the 
petitioner's story. He therefore, with some well-deserved 
comments on Mr. Sebright’s conduct, dissolved the marriage. 
It was almost impossible to expect any other decision; but many 
observers shake their heads at a precedent which seems to allow 
a wife to urge “temporary insanity” as a plea for the dissolu- 
tion of her marriage. 


The Bishop of Salisbury, ina letter to the Times of Thursday 
week, states that a meeting is to be held in the Town Hall of Dor- 
chesteron Thursday, December 2nd, at 3 p.m., for deciding on the 
best monument to the memory of the Rev. W. Barnes, the “ Dor- 
setshire” poet, whom England has so recently lost. The Bishop, 
who had seen him twice during his last illness, tells us that 
in all his pictures of Dorsetshire life, Mr. Barnes drew from real 
figures, so that though his poems may appear to idealise the 
rustic manners and characters of his neighbourhood, the idealism 
consists rather in omitting what is commonplacethan in magnify- 
ing or improving on the actual subjects of his pictures. Mr. 
Barnes’s reputation is an English as well as a Dorsetshire 
possession, and we trust that the monument to his memory will 
be raised not only by Dorsetshire, but by England. We have 
not an English Burns; but Mr. Barnés is perhaps the nearest 
approach to an English Burns of whom we can boast. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





There is an interesting account in Tuesday’s Times of an 


Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. 


i i the Bulgarians are really determined to win their 
independence, they should be able to breathe now. 
They are not out of the wood, and may still have to fight 
for their lives; but the possibility of success is no longer 
absent. They have secured friends, The speech of the 
Austrian Chancellor, Count Kalnoky, followed as it was by the 
debates in the Hungarian Delegations, and accompanied as it 
was by the Emperor’s personal explanations to the Hungarian 
leaders, leaves little doubt as to the position of the Austrian 
Monarchy. The Emperor Francis Joseph, who for European 
purposes is that Monarchy, has obtained the guarantee he 
desired ; he can fight a campaign with limited liability, and 
he is ready therefore, if it is necessary, to contend with 
Russia. It is the part of Count Kalnoky’s speech which 
describes the position assumed by Germany which is 
really important. With unmistakable clearness, and a 
sense of dignity sometimes wanting to Austrian states- 
men, who are often more worried by the nationalities 
within the Empire than other statesmen are by contending 
parties, Count Kalnoky stated that neither Germany nor 
Austria were bound to support each other in all contingencies. 
Each Empire had separate interests, which each must pursue 
or defend as she best could without assistance, but each was 
determined that the other should remain a strong first-class 
Power. Bulgaria was no interest of Germany, and Austria 
must take her own course, but she would take it, never- 
theless, sheltered by the German alliance. ‘“ We cannot 
imagine a combination of circumstances in Europe which 
would allow Germany to hold her present position unless 
she had Austria-Hungary by her side, and we, for our 
parts, must desire that Germany shall stand by us as strong 
as she is now.” Words like these are not spoken in Europe, 
by men in Count Kalnoky’s position, without deliberation 
and concert; and they mean that though Austria must fight 
alone, she is guaranteed, if she fights and loses, against being 
compelled to make fatal terms of peace. Thus emboldened, 
the Austrian Emperor, who, it must be remembered, has had a 
strange history, being defeated in succession by Hungary, by 
France, and by Prussia, yet always emerging with un- 
diminished resources—for Bosnia and the German alliance are 
good compensations for Italy—has, through Count Kalnoky, 
announced his resolution. The internal organisation of 
Bulgaria does not concern him much, There may be as 
much Russian influence there as Russia can obtain by diplo- 
matic pressure,—which will not be much if her agents are like 
General Kaulbars, “ who has done nothing of what a diplo- 
matist is generally expected to do, and whose mission is but 
an incident which will pass away, and leave not a trace 
behind,” But it does concern him that Bulgaria should be 
autonomous; and if, therefore, there should be a Russian 
Commissary sent to Sofia, or still more, a Russian occupation 
of Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary will at once and openly resist. 
England sympathises, and Italy still more decidedly; and 
Russia therefore must, Count Kalnoky says, confine herself to 
diplomatic pressure. 

There is no reason whatever to believe that these words, 
which have been accepted in Berlin as accurately explaining 
the situation, are in any way insincere. They are in precise 
accord with the interests not only of the dual Empire, but of 
the Hapsburg family, who do not want the Russians in the 
only territory within which they can hope to expand either their 
possessions or their influence. The words are not annoying to 
the Austrians, who desire above all things to keep the German 
alliance perfect, yet in reserve; and they soothe away the 
Magyar dread lest the great Slavic wave should flow over 
them unresisted. The Emperor, who rules so many Slavs, is 
afraid of staking his whole future in one grand war, but he 
is exasperated at the Russian advance; he fears, and with 
reason, not only for Bulgaria, but for Roumania and Servia— 
which, according to a “ Treaty” produced by Count Eugen 
Zichy in the debate, is assigned by Russia to the reigning family 
of Montenegro—and being guaranteed by Germany against 
total defeat, he is willing to run the risk of armed resistance. 
With that support the Bulgarian Regents, who have got rid 
of their Russianising colleague, Karaveloff, should be masters 
in their own house, Russia cannot coerce them without 
occupying, and Russia cannot occupy without a great war. 
They can therefore disregard General Kaulbars, replying to 
his absurd requests with polite refusals ; can insist on finding a 





Prince whom Europe will accept, or waiting until 


and meanwhile can use their unbroken authori they do ; 
Army to bring all émeutiers, whether proteoted — the 


not, before a just, but very expeditious tribunal a 
the people are with them, the Ozar cannot pe long ag 
gold alone provoke a revolution; Turkey so 


is evi 
going to stir; and the appearance of Russian foree of 4a 


would be the signal for Austrian interference, If 
had but Prince Alexander at their head, they would Fear. 
dependent; and even as it is, they enjoy a positir, 
analogous to that of the Swiss statesmen who aah 
be crushed in an hour, but who have been unmolested 
seventy years, sheltered under the jealousies and fears of rd 
mightier Powers around. The Regents are not perfectly safe, f 
Alexander III. may stake all to win his contest with then” " 
is urged to do it by great forces within his Empire itself. re 
they are as safe as the rulers of a little State lying right in in 
path of a great one can ever hope to be. , 

Whether the Regents will display the necessary neryg and 
persistence, we have no means of knowing. One got f 
observers think the country entirely united, the Army lo r 
and the Regency resolved not to fail, even if it has, as M, Stem 
bouloff said a few weeks since, “to adopt desperate resol. 
tions,”"—that is, to fight Russia and take the consequences, 
Another set perceive evidence that the Bulgarians are growin 
weary ; detect a longing for a respite from anxiety, even itit 
is secured by a Russian Commissary ; and are doubtful whether 
the charm of the great Slav Empire does not impress the 
peasantry—who think themselves Slav,and belong, at all events, 
to the Orthodox Church—a little too deeply. The evidence js 
not yet clear, for the Regents certainly bear much insult, and the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia, who ought to sympathise with their 
kinsfolk, are distinctly on the Russian side, even risking their 
lives in conspiracies at General Kaulbars’s bidding ; but, on the 
whole, we incline to the former opinion. The Bulgarians are 
as stubborn as Turks, and know how to wait. The people of 
South Bulgaria are furiously anti-Russian, so furiously that 
they embarrass the Regents by open demonstrations. The 
Army dreads the despotism of the Russian officers, who 
would arrive upon the faintest sign of military sub. 
mission. Above all, the Bulgarians, if inclined to sub 
mit, would have submitted before, when they seemed 
deserted, and when they could have made their own 
terms with their powerful antagonist, who at one moment 
would have granted anything to secure the submission of the 
Principality. It seems reasonable to suppose that they will 
hold out, despite the pressing want of money, which harasses 
the Government every day; and if they hold out, there 
is no reason now why they should not succeed. They 
will obtain a Prince in the end, and Russia can no 
better endure a long-protracted strain, and doubt whether 
there will be war or not, than Austria can. The Empire and 
the Emperor have their own difficulties; and though finance 
does not embarrass Russian action as Western Europe believes 
it to do, still a tension prolonged for months throws all 
Russian commerce out of gear. The one quality required of 
Bulgarians now is obstinacy, obstinacy as of mules; and if 
that quality is not in them, then their character has been mis- 
read, not only by their European friends, who are as warm 
about them as they once were about Italy, but by their old 
Turkish masters, who, whenever they revolted, despaired of 
coercion, and killed the revolters out. 





HOME-RULE AND NATIONALITY. 


M* STANSFELD, in his speech at Bristol on Monday, 

made his great point the profound conviction of the 
Liberals that Irishmen desire a separate national existence, and 
that they have a historical right to the recognition of this 
separate national life, a right which no good Liberal can deny 
them. But the odd thing is, that while he maintains and 
insists on this distinct nationality as the basis of all he demands 
on behalf of Ireland, he deduces from it only the impotent con- 
clusion that Ireland is entitled to a measure of Home-rule,—to 
what may be granted with perfect safety to the British Empire. 
Now, this seems to us exactly like a contention that the Con- 
federate States had, to borrow from Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, 
proved themselves a separate nation, and then deducing from 
that contention merely that their old State rights should be 
restored, without a Confederate President, a Confederate 
Congress, or a Confederate flag; or, again, that the island of 
Rhodes had made out its claim to a nationality of its own, 
and then drawing the very feeble conclusion that it was 
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certain amount of local independence, and to 
‘aitation of Turkey’s right to interfere in the adminis- 
the f the island’s finances and economy. We wish 
Lg feld would only tell us what it is very difficult to 
It. ihe Home-rulers to explain,—how far the Irish claim 
“a ality really goes, and how the Liberals manage to 
to nation tricting it, as they appear to do, to the concession of 
stil be conceded without endangering the unity and 
vist > the United Kingdom? When Italy claimed the 
pa a of her nationality by Austria, that country had no 
ia all of asking only for what Austria could concede con- 
‘ il with her own safety. When the States of North 
‘oq rebelled against George III, they never dreamed of 
‘niting their claim to such a measure of local independence as 
they thought that George III. and his people could safely concede. 
Nationality means a good deal. You might as well identify a 
aim of distinct nationality with a claim for Home-rule, as 
identify a claim for absolute personal liberty with a claim to 
be allowed, within prescribed limits, to work for your own 
tehoof, ‘The point is of the highest importance for the follow- 
ing reason :—If the principle of the demand is based on the 
separate nationality, then the limit to it, on which Mr. Glad- 
tone laid such stress,—namely, that it must not endanger the 
mity and safety of the United Kingdom,—is not really a limit 
of justice but only a limit of expediency, which would disappear, 
and rightly disappear, the moment it became certain that it 
was a condition inconsistent with the real satisfaction of the 
Irigh national sentiment. On the other hand, if the condition 
that the safety and integrity of the United Kingdom shall not be 
endangered is the fundamental principle, then the attempt to 
atisfy the Irish national feeling must be given up the moment 
it becomes quite clear that it could not be satisfied without 
endangering the safety and integrity of the United Kingdom. 
What we can never persuade the Home-rulers to tell us, is 
which of these two principles is, in their mind, the fundamental 
one,—which must give way to the other if they be found 
inconsistent. And this is a matter of the greatest moment, 
forMr. Stansfeld will hardly be so bold as to maintain that 
the concession of an Irish Legislature without any control over 
the Army or Navy, or foreign policy, or the commercial tariff 
of the United Kingdom, would satisfy the demand of the Irish 
for a separate nationality in any large sense of the term. 
Indeed, in all probability the national feeling would grow with 
what it fed on, and would crave a fuller recognition in 1896 
than it had craved in 1886. If that were the case, what 
would the Liberal supporters of Home-rule say? Would they 
take their stand on the absolute right of the Irish to be a 
nation? Or would they take their stand on the absolute right 
of the United Kingdom not to incur any risk of disintegration ? 
If they take the latter ground, they had better take it at once, 
and refuse now what will certainly injure and very possibly 
destroy the integrity of the Kingdom. If they take the former 
ground, they should give plenty of notice of it, for they cannot 
rationally maintain that there is no danger of the development 
of the national principle, if once it be conceded, and of its 
gradual or even rapid encroachment on the secondary condition 
with which it is coupled,—that the unity of the Kingdom is not 
to be imperilled. If the Irish have this absolute right which 
isasserted for them to shake themselves free of British control, 
they have as much right to shake themselves free of our 
foreign policy and our commercial policy, as of our land laws, 
or our educational laws, or our ecclesiastical laws; and we 
can see no reason to doubt that some day they would discover 
itand insist on it. It seems to us childish to make-believe that 
such a principle as the right to a separate nationality can be 
conceded, and yet can be limited to precisely such dimensions 
48 may be most convenient for the purposes of the Liberal 
Associations of England and Wales. If there is anything in 
the claim of historic and generic separateness at all, it is 
certain that it will go far beyond the very limited demand 
to which Mr. Gladstone hoped that it could be limited. And 
itfis a matter of the highest moment to consider with our- 
selves early in the day, how farit may go, and where the party 
Which had conceded it in germ, could make a sure stand 
against its encroachments when it had outgrown the limits of 
its infant aspirations. 
For of this Mr. Stansfeld may be sure, that Home-rule will 
not in any sense satisfy the cravings which he calls “ national.” 
Even in Hungary those cravings have asserted themselves in a 
form far more effective than any which the British Liberals 
Would be at all willing to admit in Ireland. How could they 
admit an Irish Delegation to equal influence over common 
interests with a British Delegation? If they were to do 80, 
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they would soon disgust Britons with Great Britain, without 
improving the state of Ireland. Yet where is there a nation 
which resigns, and resigns willingly, all substantial influence 
over the conduct of its external affairs? A free nation exerts a 
characteristic influence over the affairs of its neighbours,—one 
which speaks the mind of its people. Ireland is, or at least 
thinks herself, in the main Celtic and Catholic. How could 
she recognise her influence in a policy which was in the main 
Teutonic and Protestant? And even if it were not so, there 
is nothing which more habitually irritates the sensitive pride 
of an independent Legislature than Constitutional walls built 
up by the will of an alien race for the very purpose of 
restricting its liberty. As Mr. Dicey points out in the 
very masterly book reviewed elsewhere, Home-rule is, for 
many purposes, but the merest fragment of national inde- 
pendence. Great Britain could not, with decency, allow 
the Irish people to ride rough-shod over either the Irish 
Protestants or the Irish landlords, or, indeed, over the 
reasonable liberties of individuals in any shape. But the 
very fact that such restrictions were imposed on the power 
of the Irish Legislature would diminish its sense of honourable 
responsibility for the whole island, and excite a jealousy of the 
rights of minorities which might not otherwise be felt. The 
very field of action in which the nation was forbidden to do as 
it chose, would be the field of action in which it would feel the 
strongest desire to do as it chose. It is one thing to be held 
back from any particular course of action by the fear of war 
with an equal, and quite another thing to be held back from 
it by the fear of the rebuke or the interference of a higher 
authority. The former heightens the sense of responsibility ; 
the latter stimulates resistance to an irksome yoke. Theclaim 
to a separate national existence really implies emancipation 
from all obligations except those imposed on the nation by 
honour, justice, sympathy, and self-interest ; and that is a claim 
which is assuredly quite inconsistent with military and naval 
subordination to a neighbouring Power with an alien foreign 
policy and an alien tariff. Unless we are quite prepared to 
concede independence so soon as independence shall be 
demanded by Ireland, it would be in the highest degree dan- 
gerous to concede Home-rule on grounds which would justify 
the concession of independence in case Home-rule fails. For 
Home-rule certainly would fail, and fail utterly, to satisfy the 
Irish that they had become a nation. 





SIR RCBERT HAMILTON. 


A™= portions of the English Press really falling into a per- 
manent condition of chronic hysteria? We cannot imagine 
amore dangerous symptom of it than the sensational views 
which are taken of Sir Robert Hamilton’s expected retirement. 
One newspaper actually headed an article on it “ Felo de se,” 
meaning that if the Government permitted his retirement from 
the Permanent Under-Secretaryship at Dublin, they would be 
committing suicide. We can hardly imagine a more hysterical 
comment on public affairs. We entertain, and have often 
expressed, a profound appreciation for Sir Robert Hamilton’s 
energy, clearness of vision, and organising power. Nobody 
doubts that he is a most valuable public servant, nor that in 
Ireland especially, he undertook a very difficult task at a 
moment of great peril, and discharged it with great ability. 
If the Government were to pass any slight upon Sir Robert 
Hamilton because it has become generally known, by no fault 
of his, that he is in favour of Home-rule in Ireland, they 
would commit a blunder of a serious kind, and would, no 
doubt, strike a blow at the loyalty of their Civil Service by 
showing how badly loyal service is appreciated and requited. 
But no one has ever suggested that a slight was to be passed 
on Sir Robert Hamilton. The question is, whether this is a 
time at which the acceptance of his resignation under circum- 
stances of the most honorific kind, with a special pension 
if he does not undertake other service under the Crown, 
and a certainty of the most honourable employment if he does, 
would or would not be advisable. For our own part, we do 
not feel any doubt that it would be. It is a misfortune, of 
course, that his authority should have been publicly appealed 
to as favourable to Home-rule. It would havo been far better 
if his opinions on this great political question had remained 
unknown by any but his personal friends. And had it been 
80, no one would have felt anything but regret at his retire- 
ment from an office he has filled so well. But unquestionably, 
in the present state of Ireland, it is to a considerable extent a 
disqualification for the effective discharge of his duties that 
everybody in Ireland knows him to be a Home-ruler, and 
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that everybody regards his continued tenure of office as 
indicating a certain amount of official sympathy with Home- 
rule views. Suppose that by some unfortunate accident, not 
due to any fault of his, it had become generally known that 
Sir Charles Warren held strong views on the subject of the 
freedom of public meeting, and that he was opposed heart and 
soul to such proclamations as he had to issue a few days ago 
against the Trafalgar Square meeting, is it not clear enough 
that this would have been a very grave disqualification for 
his tenure of the post of Chief Commissioner of Police in 
times like these? No matter that he might take all the pre- 
cautions he was directed to. take as effectually asever. Yet if he 
were universally believed to be in sympathy with the Socialists 
as to their right of meeting, there would not have been any- 
thing like the same disposition to take his arrangements 
seriously that there actually was when no opinion of the kind 
wasimputed to him. Well, there was just the same disqualifica- 
tion, as it seems to us, just the same loss of efficiency to be 
expected, when once the fact of Sir Robert Hamilton’s sympathy 
with Home-tule had been publicly proclaimed. It diminished 
the popular belief that any measure which he takes in a direction 
displeasing to the Home-rulers will be seriously taken and 
resolutely acted upon. It is not that disloyalty to his superiors 
is attributed to him by anybody who knows anything about 
him, but that the popular mind will discount the seriousness 
of all those measures ordered by the Government, the drift of 
which is distinctly unfavourable to Home-rule. And that is a 
disqualification which would undoubtedly outweigh a good 
many brilliant personal qualities. 

’ As for the contention that the Government have no right to 
take into consideration at all the effect produced by the publica- 
tion of a Civil Servant’s political opinions on his efficiency, it 
seems to us foolish in the highest degree. If a man hasa slight 
stroke of paralysis, and cannot do his work properly, the Govern- 
ment are bound to provide him a successor ; and if anything 
happens which, from moral causes, paralyses to a considerable 
extent the efficiency of his work, equally true is it, we conceive, 
that the Government is perfectly right in recognising the serious 
character of the event, and facilitating his retirement. As for 
the assumption that it is simply impossible to replace Sir 
Robert Hamilton, in spite of the diminution his efficiency has 
undergone from the unfortunate publication of his views on 
Home-rule, if it be true, of course he should be implored to 
remain; but surely such an assumption is a monstrous libel on 
the United Kingdom. Sir Robert Hamilton is an exceptionally 
able man, no doubt ; but of exceptionally able men we have, it 
may be hoped, many scores. At all events, the responsibility 
must be left to the Government of considering whether Sir 
Robert Hamilton, more or less disabled for his work as he has 
been by the unfortunate publication of his political faith, is or 
is not still the best man to be found for the duties which he 
performs, If they think that he is not, then in spite of their 
thorough appreciation of his ability, and honour for his 
character, they are quite right in accepting his resignation. 
What we regret most, however, is the hysteric exaggera- 
tion of the importance of a matter that is no doubt critical 
in its way, but not nearly so critical as the screamers make 
it. The paper which cries out felo de se, when it learns that 
the Government is likely to accept the resignation of an 
excellent Under-Secretary, should ponder how easily it may 
itself commit suicide, so far as regards the respect of the public 
for its opinion, by giving utterance to screams so hysterical. 


THE SOCIALIST PROPOSALS. 


T isa little difficult to discuss anything with the Social 
Democratic Federation. Their leaders not only employ 

the style of the “ authoritative ” democrats of the Continent, 
and talk as dogmatically as if their views were revealed to 
them from on high, but they invariably wind up with some 
threat or other of employing physical force ; and that terminates 
argument. Avowed Terrorists are enemies of society, and to 
argue with them is to recognise implicitly their right to 
threaten. It is, however, the English custom to argue as 
long as possible, and in a recent statement of Socialist 
ideas put forward by Mr. Hyndman, there is a concession 
which renders argument of some use, While maintaining 


that there can be no permanent cure for poverty except 
the control of the means of profit-making by the industrials— 
that is, in fact, the transfer of all capital and all work toa 
State controlled by workmen—he admits that less drastic 
means may be employed to meet accidental and temporary 
destitution. 


Among such means he specifies three, —the grant 
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of heavy work to men; and light work to wien: esenaalel 
on full wages to be paid by the State, which aleg Seam 
among them any profit resulting from their labour: ~ 
a law fixing a minimum of wages for men, below which eae 
shall work, and which shall be paid for a slicrteand Sai 
labour ; and thirdly, a statute prohibiting the pa be 
women at a lower rate than men for doing the care an of 
work, These are large propositions, and two of them i - 
that element of tyranny so often to be observed i a 
i sang om still, wee are intelligible, and not outside this 
region of discussion. Let us look at them qui 
passionately. ‘metly and dip 

1. There is no moral objection whatever to givi ief ; 
work, instead of in money or food, the only pit fee. 
one of expediency; but then, expediency weighs heavily agai 
the proposal. If the State offers profitable work, it-dj oe 
independent labour ; and if the work is equally good, peal 
exactly as many as it relieves. Suppose, for example, that the 
making of all soldiers’ clothes is assigned to tailors out of 
employ, then the State dismisses exactly as many tailors who 
are in employ; and where, on the Socialist principle, is the 
gain of that? That is the result, supposing the work done 
to be equally effective ; but as a matter of fact, unleg 
“relieved” workers are controlled by military discipline, of 
by prison discipline, they will not do equal work. The 
have no motive for doing it, for bad workers and 4 
are paid equally, and the workers cannot be turned ont 
to starve. Experience shows that, except under special 
circumstances, such work is a mere excuse for 
alms, which may just as well be given directly, and the 
receivers left free to seek the work which they like best, and 
to which they can adjust themselves far better than the State 
can adjust them. If, indeed, work can be found which: would 
not be done under ordinary circumstances, yet wants doi 
and if means can be devised for making the work efficient, the 
experiment would be feasible ; but the Socialists have suggested 
no such work yet, and probably intend that each class of 
workmen should be employed in their own trade. That 
inevitably involves either the expulsion of as many of their 
rivals, the employed workmen, or the transfer of the: whole 
business to the State, which, besides giving full wages, is to 
divide all profits, and thus will gradually attract all workers, 
which might involve a result the Socialists do not consider,—s 
heavy increase in taxation, which must ultimately fall on the 
whole people. Suppose the cost all thrown upon the Income-tar, 
still the wages fund would be proportionally diminished, and 
either the number of the employed or their wages proportionally 
reduced. The State has no Fortunatus’s purse out of which 
to draw wealth; nor could it take it from the rich, evenif 
it had the moral right to do so, without diminishing their 
power of employing independent work. The plan has been 
repeatedly tried, and has only succeeded once,—during the Lan- 
cashire cotton-famine, when a whole community, being thrown 
out of work at once, was kept alive for a time mainly by road 
making. We should not deny that if the able-bodied um 
employed consented to the experiment, a great and separate 
work like the reclamation of the Wash, and its conversion 
into a new county, might be attempted and kept going for 
years, and so might a huge work like the conversion of the 
Avon into a source of electric energy; but the task would be 
excessively costly, might cost much life, and would be most 
unpalatable to a majority of those employed on it. 

2. A legal minimum for wages is simply impossible. Either 
the work, proving unprofitable at the wages, would cease to be 
done, as has happened in several small departments of it 
dustry ; or it would be done abroad, as, for example, has 
happened in part with the trade in cheap house-fittings; o 
workers and employers would combine to defeat the law. The 
practical result would probably be the latter, for as it happens, 
the world enjoys full experience on the subject. For centuries 
powerful Governments have endeavoured by legislation t 
limit the rate of interest to be paid for money, which is, in 
another department, precisely the same experiment, and they 
have invariably failed, the borrower paying market rate in the 
shape of an addition to the money nominally lent. Mf. 
Hyndman may say that the workman can be forbidden 
to take the lower rate; but in practice he will take 
it if he needs it, as all Trades Unions know; and the 
law, as against the wants of a great trade, say tailoring, 
would become a dead-letter. Moreover, and this argument 
will appeal to the majority, though not to the Socialists, the 
State, in passing such a law, would entirely exceed its rights 
Liberty within the moral law is not a privilege, but a right, 
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+ +7 have no more right to compel the minority 
aad the ® cocking if they wish to work, than they have 
] Mr. Hyndman to work when he wishes to be idle. 
they have less right, for the right of the community to 
,man produce something in return for the protection 
receives does exist, and is only not used because there 
+ no necessity for it, and because everybody compromises 
the obligation by payment of taxes. In a besieged city, 
. one has often been compelled to work, and such compul- 
may be perfectly right. A minimum of wages cannot be 
and though a maximum day could be, it would probably 
be found inexpedient. We have, we confess, 2 lurking 
thy with the idea, so ably defended by Mr. E. Chadwick 
in his papers on education, that there is a point definable in 
ime beyond which work is infructuous, and that the whole 
community would lose little by a shorter day; but the time 
varies with every trade and every change of season, and is 
much better settled by the action of Trades Unions, which 
have in England been upon this point wonderfully successful. 
German hours, as described by the official reporter in the 
Feoomist of a fortnight since, would seem to our people 
rably oppressive. 
We = ainie understand whether Mr. Hyndman makes 
his third proposal in the interests of women or of men. If in 
those of women, it is a hideous blunder. A law compelling 
every one to pay women as much as men for the same work 
would instantly throw the working women of London out of 
employ, and would, we have no manner of doubt, produce a 
vine and most horrible insurrection. The women are 
employed because they are cheaper, and for no other reason. 
They cannot work like the men, even when the work is sewing 
cloth, and they would speedily be superseded, either by men, or 
jn some instances, by machinery. This is so true, even in tho 
one department, washing, in which women have a monopoly, 
that the poorer laundresses have to struggle desperately to 
keep men out of the work, and do, we believe, keep up 
a sort of Trade-Union protest against the employment of 
their rivals. If, however, the proposal is made in the 











interests of men—as is probable, all workmen objecting 
to female competition—it is intelligible. The withdrawal 
of women’s competition would, of course, raise men’s wages 
and increase their supply of work, and we are not pre- 
pared to say that ultimately, many years hence, the result 
would prove injurious. We can conceive that a society in 
which women worked only in the household would be a happier 
society, and one much more beneficial to children, than the 
present society. But Parliament, if it adopted Mr. Hyndman’s 
proposal, would postpone the present to the future with a 
vengeance. It would cause, for one generation at least, an amount 
of ghastly misery and sexual demoralisation from which the 
imagination of the most cold-blooded fanatic might recoil, and 
would, moreover, though Mr. Hyndman would care little for 
that, strike a fatal blow at the first principles of human 
liberty. What earthly right has a man to say to a woman, 
“Thou shalt not work ?” yet in demanding for her equal pay, 
that is what he does say, and in the majority of cases does 
mean, too. We can see no more hope in Mr. Hyndman’s 
direct proposals than in the vague threats by which they are 
accompanied. Both will disturb industry, without in the 
least improving the condition of the industrious. 


MARRIAGE UNDER COERCTON. 


ISS SCOTT is much to be congratulated on being Miss 
Scott, and not Mrs. Arthur Saunders Sebright. The 
individual answering to the latter name appears to have 
thought the feminine form of it good enough for anybody ; but 
there is not very much in a name, and the owner of it was 
certainly lacking in most of the qualities desirable in a husband, 
—or, indeed, in a bachelor. A more piteous tale of female 
Wrong, or a more pitiful exhibition of male meanness, has 
seldom been disclosed, even in the miserable annals of the 
Divorce Court. But the moral “cat” has been administered 
by Mr. Justice Butt, and we do not wish to better the instruc- 
tion. Rather, with the calmer judgment which the lapse of 
nearly a week enables one to bring to bear on a cause 
célébre, we propose to consider the basis on which Mr. 
Justice Butt’s judgment proceeded, and the applicability to 
the contract of marriage of the principles there laid down. 
But we must first offer a word of commendation to the learned 
Judge for the strength, tone, and spirit of his judgment. If 
Miss Scott had failed in her application, every one would have 
felt that there had been a practical denial of justice, that the 





law had acknowledged its impotence to rectify a great wrong, 
and the marriage tie would have lost in dignity more than ‘it 
gained by increased indissolubility. To have held Miss Scott 
bound to Mr. Sebright, would have been a public scandal and 
disgrace. Still, legal opinion was divided, and the outside 
public had indefinite ideas that the contract of marriage stood 
on a different footing from other contracts, and could not be 
dealt with on ordinary rules of law. 

But Mr. Justice Butt has justified the power of the law 
in a lucid and powerful judgment, which we do not think 
the respondent will venture to impugn. For though the 
Attorney-General invited the Judge, if necessary, to make this 
a leading case, there seems to be quite sufficient authority on 
the point, to say nothing of general propositions of law which 
may be prayed in aid. The ground of the decision is, very 
shortly, this. Miss Scott, by dint of threats, persecution, and 
a certain amount of physical coercion, was brought into such a 
state of mental and bodily prostration that she went through 
the formalities of marriage not as a free agent, not with a con- 
senting mind, but as a sort of automaton, barely appreciating 
what she was doing, and certainly not doing it of her own 
accord. Moreover, on her enfeebled will there was acting a 
sort of vague impression, induced by the fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation of interested parties, that the going through the form 
of marriage with Mr. Sebright was the only possible means of 
escaping from the pecuniary difficulties which were so terribly 
pressing upon her. On these grounds Mr. Justice Butt held 
that there never was any such consent on her part as the law 
requires for the making of a contract of marriage, such sem- 
blance of consent as there was being merely the effect of fraud, 
terror, and compulsion acting on a mind enfeebled by previous 
persecution directed to that end, his lordship laying down as 
law that the validity of a contract of marriage must be tested and 
determined in precisely the same manner as that of any other 
contract. 

The latter proposition is rather too largely stated in the 
present judgment. The contract of marriage, though essen- 
tially a civil contract, is to a certain extent a contract sui 
generis ; it cannot, for instance, be set aside by any amount of 
mutual consent, and it seems reasonable, and settled law, 
that a degree of fraud which would be sufficient to justify 
the rescission of an ordinary contract, say for the sale of a 
house, will not suffice to render a marriage voidable. Sir 
Robert Phillimore, in his “ Ecclesiastical Law,” at p. 720, says, 
—* No deceit practised as to the status, moral, civil, or religious, 
of either party to the contract, invalidates it.” Pauline, in The 
Lady of Lyons, could not have had her marriage with Claude 
Melnotte declared null and void, nor could a Christian who 
had unknowingly been induced by fraud to marry a Jew. 
And yet in such cases the fraud is in relation to a matter so 
closely touching the essentials of the contract that, if com- 
mensurately present in an ordinary transaction, it would un- 
questionably afford ground for rescission. 

Of course, there may be still higher degrees of fraud which 
entirely eliminate the element of consent, as, for instance, the 
absolute substitution of one person, say a twin brother, for 
another ; and in such a case it would be very difficult to say 
that there was any intelligent consent to any incident of the 
contract. But it must be borne in mind that the Divorce 
Court does not possess in matrimonial matters all the powers of 
rescinding contracts which are exercised by the Chancery Divi- 
sion. The statute which created the Divorce Court only invested 
it, so far as this point is concerned, with the power wielded by 
the old Eeclesiastical Courts; and no less an authority than 
Lord Penzance has laid down that these powers do not include 
the dissolution or annulling of a marriage on the ground of fraud 
inducing it. As against this there is an old case of “ Portsmouth 
v. Portsmouth,” where fraudulent influence was held to invali- 
date a marriage ; but it might be argued that it was the element 
of influence amounting to compulsion, rather than that of fraud, 
which was the basis of the judgment. Again, there is the old 
maxim, Consensus non concubitus facit nuptias ; but here the 
gist of the proposition lies rather in its negative aspect, and a 
consent partial and incomplete, and howsoever induced, might 
be said to be sufficient. The fraudulent publication of banns 
as a ground of invalidity of marriage stands on a special 
footing by statute, and so, of course, affords no argument. 
But upon the other question, the terror and compulsion, there 
can be no doubt either as to its sufficiency to form ground for 
setting aside the contract, or as to the power of the Divorce 
Court to act upon it, as the successor of the old Ecclesiastical 
Courts, Here there is no question as to partial consent, 
as there may be in the case of fraud where the fraud 
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only affects certain attributes or incidents of the con- 
tract. The only question is, whether the terror and 
compulsion so overpower the will of the patient that 
the consenting mind is absent at the time of the contract. 
This principle is recognised in all Civil Courts. It is usually 
qualified by the condition that the terror and compulsion must 
be such as would compel a person of ordinary fortitude and 
courage to yield to it; but Mr. Justice Butt unhesitatingly and, 
we venture to think, rightly declined to admit this refinement. 
Of course, the terrorism and coercion must be something 
cognisable as a constraining cause; but it would be con- 
trary to the spirit and policy of the law to allow no 
distinction on the ground of the age, sex, bodily or mental 
condition of the party who ultimately yields. The question 
whether any intelligent contracting mind was present, which 
must be the root of the doctrine, cannot be answered without 
consideration of these data, and some of the leading canonists are 
precisely of Mr. Justice Butt’s view on the point. In the present 
case, to have admitted this qualification would have been to 
allow the respondent to have taken advantage of his own wrong, 
inasmuch as the state of mental and physical depression and 
distress which made the petitioner peculiarly susceptible to the 
threats and compulsion employed, was distinctly traceable to 
the course of persecution to which she had been subjected 
from the same quarter. Mr. Justice Butt’s ruling on the 
point, however, need not be regarded as more than an obiter 
dictum, inasmuch as the physical force and restraint used to 
Miss Scott, and the threat to shoot her, made by a man who 
had actually pointed a pistol at her before, were circumstances 
which might well have compelled submission on the part of 
a person of ordinary fortitude and courage. 

And on the ground of terror and coercion, the Divorce 
Court, as the legitimate successor of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
has undoubted power to set the marriage aside. The case of 
“* Harford v. Morris,” decided by that heterogeneous and learned 
tribunal, the High Court of Delegates, in 1784, affords ample 
authority that the Ecclesiastical Courts could and would annul 
a marriage on the ground of terror and coercion less intense 
and violent than in the present case. That case occupied nine 
years altogether, so that, even allowing for the leisurely pace 
at which litigation connected with Doctors’ Commons was 
usually conducted, the decision can scarcely be called a hasty 
one, 

Of course, it makes not the slightest difference in the power 
of the Court to declare a marriage void, whether such marriage 
was celebrated before a Registrar, or at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by a Bishop, “ assisted ’’ by any number of subordinate 
clerics. In fact, as a matter of history, the latter function 
might be said to come the more of the two within its particular 
domain. Acquiescence in the more elaborate and protracted 
ceremonial of the Church might, however, afford some evidence 
to displace the idea of compulsion. . 


THE HEAD-MASTERSHIP OF RUGBY. 


HE Governing Body of Rugby have elected Dr. Percival to 
succeed Mr. Jex-Blake. We have said enough of the 
selection—a most excellent one—elsewhere, and desire here to 
note that it once more consecrates the old, and we think 
erroneous principle, that the Head Masters of public schools 
shall always be in Orders, This is a good opportunity for 
restating the objections to that restriction, for had it not 
existed we should still have preferred Dr. Percival. We 
are not going to argue the question upon grounds of 
equality or justice. We shall treat it simply as a question 
of public policy. Is it best for a great school that 
the governing body should be bound to appoint a clergy- 
man to the MHead-Mastership? In other words, will 
the school in the long-run get better Head Masters if the 
governing body can appoint whom they like, or if they are 
compelled to make their choice from the clerical candidates ? 
We put aside, therefore, the argument that it is good for the 
Church that certain prizes should be open to the clergy. In 
the abstract, that is a true proposition ; but here we have to 
find out not what is good for the Church, but what is good 
for Public Schools. A Head-Mastership is no more a clerical 
prize than the Lord Chancellorship. The one post used to be 
held by clergymen, just as the other is still held by them; 
but all that this means is that the Church still has some, and 
used to have more, lay prizes made over to her. 
Many of our readers will be inclined to assume that, as 
thus stated, the question answers itself. Of course, they 
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school. That may be true; but it is not of necessity 
Restrictions of this kind do sometimes keep out unfit eanz 
dates, and thereby prevent those with whom an appoi — 
rests from making a positively bad choice, Aine at 
possible exclusion of a highly qualified candidate =a ae 


the certain exclusion of some quite unqualifi ‘ 
and the gain of the latter sich may ns then — 
for the loss of the former. Why, for example, is the ri 
right in insisting upon the employment of certificated ~~ 
in elementary schools? Here and there, no doubt, this 
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to choose whom they would, it is rightly thought that the 
standard of elementary teaching would be lowered, [y the 
same way, the advantages of having a clergyman at the head 
of a great school may be so great that they are worth secur; 

at the price of having occasionally to pass over a lay candidate 
who is superior to any of the clerical candidates, Those ad 
vantages, if they exist, must plainly be looked for on the moral 
and religious side. Scholarship, the teaching faculty, the power 
of maintaining discipline, may be found equally in clergymen 
and laymen. The two points, therefore, which have to be 
considered are,—first, whether the ability to raise or maintain 
the religious and moral level of a school is most likely to bs 
possessed by clergymen or by laymen ; and secondly, whether 
supposing the ability to be equal, the occasions for exerting it 
are likely to be more numerous in one case or in the other 
As to the first point, there is not likely to be very much differ. 
ence. If a man is really drawn towards a schoolmaster’s 
career, he can hardly have left the religious and moral tone of 
a school out of the account. The work of a Head Master is 
not of a kind to tempt a pure scholar,—a man who cares for 
nothing but the accumulation of learning. It can only have 
attractions for men to whom the work of teaching is dear for 
its own sake, and in these days a man’s conception of g 
teacher’s work is not likely to be confined to the purely in. 
tellectual side of it. It will almost certainly include the 
formation of the whole character. The desire, at all events, 
to raise or maintain the religious and moral level of a 
school is likely to be pretty fairly distributed among the 
class from which schoolmasters are taken; and if. this 
is so, there is nothing in the fact of being in Orders 
to make a man specially likely to have the power of 
giving effect to this desire. If a candidate, as will most often 
be the case, is already employed in teaching, he will already 
have given proof of his ability in this direction. If he isnot 
already employed in teaching, he will probably have shown 
some unusual capacity for dealing with boys before the 
governing body will think of appointing him. There will, 
therefore, be just as much reason for concluding that he has 
the desired qualifications as there would be if he were in 
Orders. At all events, as no one proposes to place any new 
fetters on the freedom of governing bodies, if a clerical 
candidate happens to have given proof of exceptional 
qualifications, the governing body will still be free to appoint 
him. 

So far, the argument is altogether in favour of removing the 
restriction. How is it when we come to the second point, 
the opportunities at a Head Master’s disposal for using his 
ability to raise or maintain the religious and moral level of a 
school? Here the pros and cons are a little more balanced. 
On the one hand, it is certainly true that boys are more 
disposed to listen to a layman who speaks to them about 
religion and conduct, than they are to listen to a clergyman. 
They are apt to think, in the latter case, that he is only speaking 
professionally, that the proprieties of his calling require him to 
adopt a certain tone, and that, on this ground, all he says 
must be taken with a discount. Let the same warnings or 
the same counsels come from a layman, and they will be much 
more likely to be accepted as embodying his real convictions 
and experience. We do not attach very much weight to this 
argument, because we believe that if the Head Master is the 
right man for the place, he will not be long in getting influence 
over the boys, whether he be in Orders or not. As between 
two equally good men, however, we admit that the advantage, 
at all events at starting, would lie with the layman; and this 
is quite enough for those who wish to see the limitation to 
clergymen removed. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that we have hitherto been speaking of a Head Master's 
dealings with the boys either in class or in his own study. 
There is another part, and a large part, of his dealings with 
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What is to become of this part if the Head Master is a 
¢ We leave out of account the possibility that the 
rale which keeps laymen out of the pulpit may be relaxed, 
ze one change ought not to be made on the mere 
nis that another will be made, And even if this rule 
qere relaxed, the Head Master’s pesition in chapel would still 
be an anomalous one. The authority in the chapel would be 
the Chaplain ; the Head Master would only preach as in some 
tthe Chaplain’s deputy. Putting this aside, however, the 
‘ intment of a lay Head Master would, as the law stands, 
Jeave the whole of the chapel teaching and the chapel services 
in the hands of men who need not, and probably would not, 
ie in any way associated with the teaching given outside the 
chapel. It must be admitted, we think, that this is a fact 
which, so far as it goes, makes against the removal of 
the limitation. If the Chaplain has no particular gifts as 
moral and religious teacher, a great engine for good is left 
anused. If, as may occasionally happen, he has really great 
‘tts in this way, there will be some danger of a conflict of 
authority. But while we concede that this constitutes a real 
reason for keeping things as they are, it does not, in our 
opinion, weigh down the reasons which make in favour of an 
alteration. It is by no means every Head Master that has the 
ift of oratory, or the power to touch boys from the pulpit ; 
and though it may very well be that the best Head Master 
will be a clergyman, it does not at all follow that in any given 
case the best attainable Head Master may not be a layman. If 
the choice of governing bodies is left absolutely free, not merely 
by law, but by public opinion, they will secure the advantages of 
a wider choice without, if they are wise, foregoing the advantages 
belonging to the more limited choice when it happens to be 
within their reach. 


THE DIFFUSION OF PROPERTY. 


: ar are so many anti-social theories in the air, and a 
doubt is so clearly arising as to the ultimate right of 
holding property, that Mr. Phelps’s lecture at Edinburgh on 
Saturday will be read with a sort of personal interest. It is 
only a restatement in admirably lucid and cogent language of 
the thesis, old as the Decalogue, that the possession of pro- 
perty is an inherent right; that Governments exist for its 
maintenance, as well as for the protection of life and liberty ; 
and that an invasion of it in the supposed interest of the 
poor always ends in making the burden of the poor heavier 
upon them. There is nothing new in that; but never- 
theless it is most useful that the representative of the 
greatest and freest Republic in the world should state 
it so strongly, and should, as an advocate of equality, 
affirm his belief that property cannot, in the very nature 
of things, be unequally protected; that if anybody is 
to possees anything, the millionaire must keep his own, as well 
as the poor man. If your police is to be supported by moral 
feeling, you must protect the Duchess’s diamonds as well as 
the workman’s tools. To assail the millionaire’s right, says 
Mr. Phelps, because he misspends, is “‘ like trying to stay the 
rain from heaven because it falls equally upon the just and the 
unjust, or like impugning the beneficence of the Almighty 
because under his impartial rule the wicked man still 
flourishes for a time.” That doctrine, always attacked 
and always reviving, needs to be preached again in 
our time, when the just pity for the poor tends to 
extinguish the sense that even the rich have rights. The 
notion that the right to superfluity rests on some different basis 
from the right to competence is spreading so fast, that it is well 
to have an official reminder that the freedom and prosperity 
of the United States have proceeded from a directly contrary 
idea, They have protected Dives and Lazarus equally, and so 
have bestowed on Lazarus the power, as well as the desire, 
himself to become as Dives in all material things. One of the 
first objects of the Constitution which has been so successful, 
18 the protection of property, whether held in morsels or in the 
largest aggregations the world has yet seen. 
he weak point in the American Minister’s address, as in 
almost all addresses in which the argument for property is 
boldly stated, is that enough is not said about the expediency 
in the broadest and highest sense of a wider and quicker 
diffusion of property. If one man could honestly acquire all 
England, his right would be as perfect as if he owned an acre; 
but his existence might easily be an intolerable nuisance, 
and, in any case, he would be felt to be a result de- 
monstrating the imperfection of our property laws. The 
concentration of property in few hands is nearly as great 
an evil as its aggregation in one, and it does not receive 
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nearly enough attention from reformers. The political advan- 
tage of diffusion is beginning to be understood, because we 
are governed by numbers, and statesmen perceive and deprecate 
the danger involved in the fewness of the propertied class; 
but they do not recognise fully the addition that fewness 
makes to the general mass of discomfort. Rich themselves, 
or living among the rich, they learn to think in large figures, 
and hardly perceive the difference in the position of a man 
who possesses £500 and £2 a week in wages, and that 
of a man who has only the £2. The former is only a 
fourth richer, as far as spending-power is concerned, and pro- 
bably finds it no easier to obtain work; but in every other 
respect, what a difference there is! The workman with £500 
can be sick for five years without ruin, an advantage which of 
itself makes him a different man. He can afford to be out of 
work for a time, he can travel to seek work, he can emigrate 
without making of his exile an irretrievable step, he can place 
out his children without pinching ; above all, he can leave his 
widow with the means of facing the baker. He is practically 
independent, and this on a much smaller sum than the £500 
which to statesmen seems to make so slight'a difference. There 
are millions of men on the Continent with small capitals, 
and in some countries, notably France, the number of men 
who own land or securities, yet work all day, is so great that 
the whole physical force of the State may be said to be in their 
hands. They often own but little, their lives are usually hard, 
and they are often possessed by a demon of penuriousness ; but 
they are independent, and, in the main, content. The number of 
such men here is great, too, probably far greater than is believed, 
the Savings-Bank returns furnishing a most imperfect test, but 
it is not nearly so great as it ought to be. If we could multiply 
it by five, and especially if we could enlarge the number of 
women who hold morsels of property, not only would all 
possessions be safer—in itself a source of prosperity to the 
community—but an immense proportion of the population 
would be made distinctly happier, and the whole level of 
English society would be raised. We should have, say, two 
millions of contented families, instead of half a million. That 
is a great object for statesmen to pursue, and one that, in this 
country and America, is far too much neglected. 

There exist, of course, no means of making a change like 
this at a blow, but there exist means of doing it slowly, and 
our wonder is that statesmen consider those means so little. 
They encourage thrift in a certain degree by giving a State 
guarantee for savings entrusted to the State, but they are slow 
to make morsels of land easily saleable ; they do not cheapen, 
as they might, the transfer of houses ; they do not make of the 
post-offices, as they might, agencies for the purchase of State 
Securities ; and, above all, they do not reconsider the existing 
laws of bequest. They fancy that freedom of bequest is a 
British dogma, and refuse even to inquire whether rules in- 
tended to facilitate, or even to compel subdivision, would 
be unpopular or bad. In fact, they prevent subdivision in- 
directly, levying on every legacy left outside the closest 
family group the severe, if not prohibitory, tax of 10 per 
cent. Suppose, instead of imposing that duty, they levied 
a heavier per-centage whenever property was not divided. 
We do not think that the country is prepared for the Con- 
tinental system, which, with certain reserves, compels pro- 
perty-owners to leave the bulk of their possessions to their 
children, either at once or, as in some parts of Germany, after 
the mother’s death; but we are by no means certain that 
division into portions regulated by the number of the 
children, or the amount of the property, or both, would be 
summarily rejected. Still less are we convinced that the 
pressure of the Death-duties might not be made to weigh 
heavily in favour of distribution, which, again, in cases of 
intestacy, might be reasonably made much wider. It is use- 
less, of course, to propose such changes while opinion is 
incurably hostile; but nobody can say what the opinion of the 
new electors is, and the gain to be obtained through a great 
reform, if it is obtainable, is beyond dispute. If every second 
man and woman in England possessed a little property, it 
would be a different place to live in, even for those who possess 
none, for the pressure of competition on them also would 
become by degrees perceptibly lighter. We may misread the 
way opinion is going; but we should be little surprised to find 
a year or two hence that the great fluid mass of semi-socialist 
opinion which is now becoming visible had solidified itself 
into a definite belief that freedom of bequest requires, in the 
public interest, certain limitations. The abolition of primo- 
geniture, though perfectly right and wise, will secure no end 
of itself. 
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WILL CULTURE OUTGROW CHRISTIANITY? 
_— is the question asked by Professor Upton in his 

thoughtful address to the students of a Theological College 
which has just entered on its second century of existence,— 
Manchester New College. It is certainly a very fundamental 
question for theology to propose, for if it is answered in the 
affirmative, a Theological College will be concerned with ex- 
plaining a creed which it can only offer, and of course with 
more and more of diffidence, to the acceptance of those who 
appear to be wnfitted to survive in the conflict for existence. 
There may be men who can teach with energy and eloquence a 
doctrine which they fully expect to find less and less acceptable 
to the majority of mankind; but if there be such men, they 
must combine to a very singular degree personal energy with 
despair of the victory of truth. As a rula, the teacher who 
believes that the permanent current of men’s thoughts is against 
him, will either distrust his own teaching, or despair of the learn- 
ing capacity of ordinary men,—and either condition of mind 
will be fatal to his power as a teacher. 

Professor Upton, however, does not think that culture is 
destined to outgrow Christianity. He thinks that the tide of 
naturalism is beginning to ebb, that the belief in a being who, 
to use Mr. Spencer’s phrase, is above personality rather than 
below it (whatever that may mean), is returning even to the high 
priests of evolution,—nay, that, in Professor Upton’s own happy 
phrase, it is simply absurd to expect “the sublime process 
of evolution to end in the melancholy fiasco of the generation, 
as its highest product, of a being utterly unsuited to his sur- 
roundings; a being who hungers and thirsts for satisfactions 
which Nature is powerless to provide, and who in pessimistic 
despair longs at length to shuffle off the hated burden of 
existence.” 


But while Professor Upton chooses strong ground when he 
uses the very conception of evolution to refute the view that 
this process should have produced a religious being only to 
disappoint cruelly all the religious instincts it had fostered, he 
seems to us to ignore in some degree the strength of the evidence 
that for some time back culture has been so far outgrowing 
Christianity as to deprive a much larger portion of the culti- 
vated world of its Christian faith than ever was deprived of that 
faith by culture, at least since the revival of learning. Bishop 
Butler, indeed, testifies to the existence of a fashionable world in 
the time of George II. when it was not so much as considered 
worth while to regard the truth of the Christian revelation as 
even deserving investigation,—and some of the divines even 
of Butler’s day were probably rationalists of the Deistic 
type. But even then it was not culture which had produced 
this decay of belief half so much as general torpor of con- 
science and worldliness of habit. Where life and thought 
were most vivid, belief revived. It was not then as it 
is now,—the abundance of thought, the rush of fastidious 
criticism, the perplexity of the intellect amongst the multitude 
of counsels, the giddiness of speculative earnestness, the bewilder- 
ment engendered in the throng of competing opinion, which 
paralysed men’s faith. It was less culture than cynicism which 
paralysed Christian feeling. But now it may be said in a very 
real sense that it is culture which endangers Christianity,—the 
consciousness of the wideness of the field of knowledge, of the 
number and minuteness of the difficulties in the way of con- 
viction, the daunting certainty that not even the most learned 
of men can survey, much less grapple with, the multitude of 
the considerations which may be fairly and honestly said to 
bear directly on the truth or falsehood of the Christian creed. 
Libraries may be collected on but one aspect of the question; 
philology, scholarship, critical learning ask to be heard on one 
great class of questions; philosophy, psychology, physiology 
put in their claims to a hearing on another; then comes science 
with its claim to establish the @ priori improbability, or if it 
be very rash it will say, impossibility, of the Christian story ; 
and then, finally, the student of mythologies and of the 
various superstitions of the different savage tribes, claims to 
have his account of the matter heard, in order that the believer 
may learn from it a legitimate self-distrust. Amidst this 
wilderness of evidence of all kinds, the man of culture not 
unnaturally gets dazed and paralysed by all these cross-claims 
on his judgment, and so it happens that in his mind culture 
tends to outgrow Christianity. In relation to all aspects of 
it he finds in himself a number of half-matured thoughts and 
half-finished trains of reasoning, and his mind becomes a mass 











of suspended judgments and postponed investicat; ; 
or is it not likely that, in this doth eae pe hit 
ogee ‘ : Outgroy 
Christianity? It can hardly be denied that in our own a 
has frequently outgrown the political doctrines of aie 
economical doctrines of the last age, and the social cony; 
on which the cohesion of society rested; and that in 
cultivated minds, nihilism, socialism, anarchism, have been a 
result, while, in a very much larger number of cultivated m4 
a deep despair of ever attaining to certainty solid eno 
convince the multitude, has superseded all the old and fir 
established convictions. Will not the same process unsettle 
more effectually religious conviction? Will any clear guidi 
belief grow out of the crowd of suspended beliefs in which the 
tournament of controversialists has ended ? 

We should be disposed to think that culture would 
quickly outgrow Christianity, if Christianity did not positi 
prevent men from sitting still only to imbibe culture. IE life Were 
limited to the study of theology, the study of theology wouli 
soon become impossible. But as Christianity was from the 
first mainly a gospel for the poor and for those who were Not poor 
only so far as they found themselves unable to separate themselye, 
from their fellow-men, so Christianity now will outgrow culture, 
because it supplies the one kind of food requisite to turn cultuy 
from a solvent of all action into the light and safeguard of wig, 
action. Just as the great German thinker to whom Proteggor 
Upton alludes at the end of his lecture, found in the imperatiyg 
demands of the practical reason the real key to the insolubl, 
riddles of the speculative reason, so we may say that all 
great thinkers have found in the needs and urgencies of 
the practical life the solution of the insoluble difficulties of 
religious thought. Professor Upton himself contends that it jy 
the witness in us to the force and urgency of something deeper 
and higher than ourselves in the act of resisting sin or straining 
after duty, which proves to us the reality of God, and renders 
impossible the view of the idealist that we are merely following 
the beckoning of our own spiritual fancies. Well, that is very 
true; but it would hold, we think, of the claim of Christianity 
on us in a sense which Professor Upton appears to ignore, when 
he makes light of the claim of Christianity to reveal to us not only 
the love of a spiritual father, but the grace of an atoning sufferer 
who died a “ ransom for many.” Itisin the practical power which 
Christianity applies to stir us to combat with overwhelming evils, 
and to assuage the sufferings of penitent guilt and self-abhorring 
contrition, that it brings certitude to the suspended judgment 
of pure culture, and reveals the force which even the impotent 
paralytic cf the intellect may share. Christianity reveals its 
meaning not to the thinker, as such, but to the man who is 
overwhelmed by the sense of the needs and miseries of his race, 
and who grasps at that power, as a power from on high, which 
will enable him to grapple with these. Its language is not, “Sit 
and be convinced,” but, “ Rise and walk.” And already we 
seem to see evidence that in this age, as in other ages, we shall 
tind our Christianity again in the strenuous effort to meet the 
violence, the impurity, the wretchedness, the poverty, the 
squalor, the despair of the most miserable of our people. As 
Christianity wanes at the West End of London, it revives at the 
East. It flickers and goes out in the breast of the student, 
while it flames up in the heart of the man whois really attacking 
evil in its worst strongholds. Culture is a wet-blanket for 
Christian faith only so long as the attitude of the mind towards 
evil is passive. It becomes subservient to Christian faith in 
the heart of the man who is really following in the footsteps of 
his Master. 





MR. F. HARRISON ON ENGLISH CITIES. 
E have read Mr. Frederic Harrison’s lecture on “ Cities,’ 
or rather the reports of his lecture—which will, we hops, 
appear in eatenso in one of the magazines—with mingled 
feelings of delight and vexation. We enjoy, as usual, likeal 
other human beings who can appreciate it, the charm of his 
style—a style like a fine stream, so rapid, yet so pellucid 
—and for once we are in most cordial sympathy with his 
thought; but then, alas! like all other city reformers, we waat 
help, and he gives us none at all. Now that he agrees to 
the government, though not the administration, of London ole 
and indivisible, he offers no tangible suggestion of any kind, 
and does not even, as reported, attempt to account for the 
failure to make our cities pleasant, upon which he is so eloquent, 
As to the fact of failure, we fear he is wholly right. The English 


have built cities all over the world, under all sorts 
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ions and in almost all climates; they have made those 
"siag orderly, healthy, and for the rich fairly comfortable — 
she degrees of comfort to be obtained in West London, 
iy Toulon, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Calcutta, New York, and 
a vary to an inexplicable extent—but they have not 
ade them happy places for their whole population, or filled 
4 with civic life, or invested them with the attraction which 
pW dly belonged to many cities alike of Greece and Rome. 

We must, of course, in any comparison make allowance for the 

fact that we know little of slave-life in the ancient cities, or at 

pach do not realise it; that neither in Rome nor Greece was there a 

penerolence like that of to-day; and that the lower quarters of the 

cities alike of Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor were probably worse 
slams, filled with a more sickly people, than any which exist in 

Bngland. Still, they were cities in very trath, strongly bound 

communities, with a deep and varied life, intent on making 

themselves beautiful, attracting the very highest classes, full 
of public buildings, gay with public festivals, and alive with 
nblic means of enjoyment. There was a life in them like 
the life of Paris, of which we have here no example. The 
free citizens, at all events, benefited by their cities, loved 
them, were proud of them, devoted their fortunes to them, and 
above all, lived in them, as our free citizens—and we still have a 
similar class—do not. Our cities are healthy beyond all 
precedent, =. ne See ages: rich are 33 7 
e; but they are dull abodes, usually wanting in beauty, 
ann adorned with really admirable public buildings, filled 
with houses which give no pleasure to the eye, and over a 
+ part of their area squalid, monotonous, and dingy 
eon belief. There are plenty of enjoyments for the 
rich, but few for the population; there are scarcely any 
festivals; civic common life is mainly felt either in political 
contests or discussions about taxation; the best class hold 
aloof from it, declaring the cities intolerable; and the 
masses, except in their personal security, benefit little by 
the existence of the organisations amid which they live. 
Life for the majority is deprived of all the pleasantness 
which belongs to life in the country,—the ig water, 
the trees, and the scenery; while it has no compensa- 
tions, except such as are derivable from the presence of great 
numbers, and the consequent possibility, quite as strongly felt 
by the poor as the rich, of picking out a society. There is a 
want of lightsomeness and pleasantness in our cities, of a 
genial and pleasant common life, which is depressing, and 
which is not wholly explained either by the climate or the habit 
of burning coal in such a way that it emits masses of sulphurous 
fames, We could cure the smoke nuisance if we chose to do it. 
The climate of Vienna is not much better than that of London, 
bat Vienna has not the London gloom; and New York, with 
its exhilarating atmosphere, is just as sad as Liverpool, and, by 
the accounts of all travellers, more tainted with an air of civic 
vulgarity. 

Mr. Harrison attributes our failure, in part at least, to the 
immense size of our cities; but is that criticism well founded ? 
The ancient cities, Rome excepted, were smaller no doubt in 
population, and smaller yet in the numbers of the people with 
whom the prerogative of action rested. Even in a third-rate 
city, the class which alone lived in any true sense must often 
have included less than five thousand males, who, dwelling 
together for centuries, must have formed for many purposes a 
sort of corporate body, intensely interested, in both senses of 
the word, in the beauty, pleasantness, and completeness of 
their corporate life. We suppose, if West London were 
owned and governed by some ten thousand persons who 
lived their lives in it, married in it, and thought of it 
as we do of a country, were all by comparison rich, and 
Were all penetrated with the idea that their importance rose 
and fell with their city’s grandeur or amenity, they would in a 
century make West London a very pleasant place. Still, many 
of our country-towns possess some of the old conditions, are 
filled with well-to-do populations, limited in number, and not 
changing very fast; yet in most of them a dingy dullness is 
allowed to reign supreme. We have seen a good many of them, 
and Exeter is the only one in which civic vitality is visibly 
vigorous; and how little have the citizens of Exeter done com- 
pared with what they might have accomplished! They have all 
the conditions—climate, space, wealth, and civic pride—and they 
would probably do anything which they thought would ennoble 
their city; and yet, after all, how little they do to make ita 
place where people who could choose would consent to live with 


hearty cordiality ! The difference must, after all, be in the people 
and we wish Mr. Harrison would tell us what, in his mind, 
the source of the difference is. Why, for instance, do not the 
big English people who take such an interest in national 
politics, take as keen a one in municipal politics, live in their 
cities, beautify their cities, and govern their cities? They do in 
Italy, where the city Mayor is constantly some great noble, 
and where the work of beautification, sanitation, and “ grandifi- 
cation ”—there is no such word, but there ought to be—is being 
just now pushed on with almost too reckless a vigour. The 
usual explanation is that the Englishman being fond of rural 
life, and the country being even more secure than the 
town, when he is able to choose he chooses the country 
and deserts the town; but is the explanation quite true? Is it 
not the want of amenity in the town, and its presence in the 
country, which drives the rich away? ‘They say that great 
people live in London every year longer than they did, and their 
district is beginning to be the pleasantest of English cities. 
The grand city of “S.W.” has no civic life, and contains too 
many societies for a corporate life of any kind; but it 
is becoming well built, it is healthy beyond precedent, 
it is full of pleasant open spaces, and though deficient in 
public buildings, it is so full of private buildings of the 
best kind, that it is becoming architecturally attractive. 
There is, however, little return to the habit of living in 
other cities, and little prospect of it in the future. Every- 
body complains of the désagrémens of city life, and nobody seems 
to think that the persevering work of a few years, carried out 
upon an intelligent plan and with the persistency Englishmen 
show in all other business, would remove most of them. London 
is too big for men to encounter its necessities ; but suppose the 
magnates of Leeds to decide that they would abolish smoke, 
open parks, clear away rookeries relentlessly, open wide planted 
squares in the densest quarters, establish baths, theatres, 
and libraries in adequate profusion, make every building 
beautiful, and either by force of opinion or a local Act, render 
most houses freehold, thereby introducing at once variety and 
painstaking architecture, would the undertaking be beyond 
their powers? We are sure they will not do it, at least not in 
that rapid and determined way; but we do not quite see why. 
The people would be with them, and unless the people opposed, 
the magnates could get any amount of statutory power, for 
though Parliament adheres to ridiculous formulas, and is far 
too jealous of its private-Bill prerogatives, it would, if sure of 
the local public assent, let a city like Leeds try almost any 
experiment it pleased. The cost is too great? Cost and time 
are almost interchangeable terms, and if the citizens could 
stick to a plan for a generation, they could find money™ 
for almost anything; and the tone once set, and the 
work once advanced to a visible point, they would be 
helped with gifts every year. No doubt much would still 
remain to be done, for there would be no common religious cere- 
monials—imagine Churchmen and Dissenters combining for a 
quarterly religious festival—no secular festivals, and no common 
outdoor occasions of display ; but if there were the will, these also 
might be created. It is the will that is required, and the reason 
of the want of will is as great a puzzle to us as it evidently is 
to Mr. Harrison. We should presume it to be the love of 
secluded home life, but that we do not seo this operate to 
alienate men from national affairs, which ought to be only 
just more interesting than those of the Municipality. It 
is not any want of sympathy between classes, for the 
wish to make the lives of all brighter is rising into a 
passion, and if not checked by the spread of Socialism, will 
yet be a dominant one; and it is certainly not the want of 
that public fortune for lack of which the cities of Greece and 
Rome, after their misfortunes, at length decayed. We can bat 
hope that the strongest cause is want of knowledge of what 
might be done—want, in fact, of a mental ideal of what a city 
should be—for if that is the case, the want may be supplied by 
teaching; and every lecture like Mr. Harrison’s, which tells us 
picturesquely what has been, may help to supply it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE PEOPLE. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘Spectator,’ | 


Sir,—In the Spectator of November 6th, you end your article 











on “Retrogression in America” with the following striking 
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passage :—“ We confess we see no secure ground of hope, 
excepting in a change of religious feeling deep down among the 
masses ; and as yet, all that is visible, in Europe at all events, 
is a deeper and deeper scepticism, leading nowhere except to an 
intenser belief that the true objects of life are a maximum of 
comfort and a minimum of toil. That ideal is the very root of 
the strange passion, which, long increasing in Europe, is now 
menacing America also.” ‘Your “ground of hope in a change 
of religious feeling deep down among the masses,” is as true as 
the Bible, and it is a comfort to know how persistently the 
Spectator has maintained this teaching. I hope to show that 
there are signs of this change. 

At an interesting meeting for opening a social club for young 
men and women in Omega Place, Marylebone, on November 
Ist, Professor Bryce, M.P., gave an able address in which he 
spoke of a growth of discontent which he could not account for. 
He and others said that discontent with the present is a 
natural consequence of growth; but no one pointed to the two 
kinds of discontent which exist. Is it not true that human 
beings are by nature so self-satisfied that they commence by 
being discontented with their circumstancesP—they say in 
practice, “ Give me this, or give me that; change this or that 
person, and I shall be happy.” This discontent corresponds to 
your search for “a maximum of comfort and a minimum of 
toil.” But the human being who, according to Christ, is “ born 
again,” “led by the Spirit of God,” accepts his circumstances 
as from God, and devotes all his powers of prayer and striving 
to bring about change of self. His prayer now is, “ Fit me for 
what is coming ;” not, “ Fit what is coming to me.” This kind 
of discontent corresponds with your “ change of religious feeling,” 
for, before this change, many have the “ drybones ” of a religion. 

I think, Sir, there are signs that this noble and truly Christian 
discontent is being brought about in various ways. For instance, 
our Church and our Dissenting bodies were never more active 
in mission work at home and abroad than at the present time. 
Oar schools are doing a great work. Take, for instance, Clifton 
College, where the Rev. J. M. Wilson is training six hundred 
boys in devotion to the great Master’s service, and they are 
working a mission in Bristol. His sermons to his boys are so 
inspiriting, that after reading them one can say without exaggera- 
tion that six hundred boys so trained, are a source of greater 
strength to their country than would be six hundred more 
ironclads or regiments; though most valuable and still necessary 
these forces are. 

The following extract from a letter I lately received from a 
young Cambridge man shows that such school-work is telling 
on our Universities :— 


“Amongst the freshmen of this year there are a great many 
devoted Christian men,—just now I went into a Clare man’s rooms 
and found four freshmen singing hymns, all earnest men. Then we 
had a meeting last night at John’s for prayer and discussion; fully 
twenty-five men came, this was out of John’s only. The Holy Spirit 
is indeed mightily stirring up men all over Eogland, and Cambridge 
is very much blessed. A mighty wave is passing over the dear old 
University. Where formerly there were nothing but drinking-parties, 
now such a thing is hardly ever heard of, and prayer-meetings are 
being held instead, in all the Colleges; there is an earnest band of 
men in most of them openly proclaiming Christ and his Salvation.” 


Then, again, lay-work is spreading and deepening on all sides, 
a3 shown by the growth of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; by the Salvation Army, which, though possibly very 
defective, is collecting large sums of money from the working 
classes for Christian purposes; by the Church Army; and by 
individual work, such as that carried on among working men 
and women in Queen’s Park, Harrow Road, by Dr. Hibberd, 
where I have seen working men brought to tears by one of his 
earnest addresses. I heard of him from a young Cambridge 
man, who has decided to take up the medical profession that he 
may help in similar work. 

These facts seem to show that the work you hope for is going 
on “deep down among the masses,” and although there is 
at the same time a sharp struggle going on between Christianity 
and scepticism, we kaow where the victory will be; and that 
man will eventually “love God with all his heart and soul and 
mind, and his neighbour as himself ;” thereby fulfilling the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Gospels. When this is attained, the 


war of classes will beat an end; and itis by praying and working 

for this that each one of us can give a sustaining and lifting 

hand to our dear old country and to the world, for true love has 

no limits of country.—I am, Sir, &., 
12 Upper Westbourne Terrace. 


Henry TorxnsBee. 











THE KENSINGTON PROPAGANDI 

[To rae Eprror or THe “ tid TROVERGy, 
Srz,—May I call your attention to a fact which you , 
part at least, to have overlooked in your article With the 
heading in the Spectator of November 13th? You speak as tho 
the secrecy of the wife’s admission were the one Brievanee of 
“Stannch Churchman,” and you term the Cardinal’s . 
“shifty,” and say that they “do not meet the main iss 
slide off into generalities of very little relevance to the cas,» 
May I point out that, although in his published lette to 
Globe the “Staunch Churchman” is content to dwell " 
exclusively on the secrecy observed in the matter, in the 
spondence submitted to the Cardinal there are cleastp ae 
grievances,—(1), his wife’s reception without his sanction. Q 
the secrecy observed? The first and second questions wie 
first letter to Mr. Moore, and the second question in hig 
letter to the Cardinal, deal exclusively with the first-namej 
grievance. The Cardinal's replies, then—* no father or husband 
can take away the liberty of conscience which God gives to x 
all,” and “no human will could come between her Conscignss 
and God”—far from being, as you term them, “ irrelevant 
abstractions ” or “ propositions ” which no one “ denied,” wer 
statements of principles which the “ Staunch Churchman’s” fing 
grievance clearly denied, and were direct answers to his qug. 
tions. No doubt the Cardinal might have said, simply and bluntly 
“Your sanction is not required ;” but because he preferred the 
less aggressive method of stating the common-sense pring 
on which this view is based, it seems strange to call his coun, 
“shifty.” We do not always consider it “shifty” to prete 
persuasion to violence, As to the second grievance, again, hoy 
was he evasiveP He plainly condemned secrecy as a rule, byt 
refused, without fuller information, to give a final judgment in 
the particular case. Surely the degree of secrecy and the degns 
of tyranny exercised by the husband—questions as to which th: 








correspondence told the Cardinal little or nothing—had to) 
considered before he gave an opinion which must necessarily by 
carefully formed from the weight attaching to his ecclesiastica) 
position P Isis not folly rather than frankness to give a decision 
which is to some extent final, when only half the facts of th 
case are known P—I am, Sir, &c., Witrrip Warp, 


[We believe the term “shifty” was much too strong, ani 
withdraw it. But we cannot admire the generalities by which 
a direct reply on the question of secrecy was evaded—Ep, 
Spectator.) 





CLERGY PENSIONS. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—It is with no desire to set forward the Clergy Pensions 
Institution as a rival to the proposed Church House, or asa 
concurrent object with it, that I take this opportunity of 
pointing out to others—beside the Bishop of Oxford—that the 
Institution has passed the tentative stage, and is now in activ: 
operation. Every day brings an increase to the number of its 
members, who are drawn from every diocese and from all rauks 
among the clergy. Its establishment is the just and necessary 
sequel to the Incumbents Resignation Act of 1871, which, as the 
Duke of Buckingham then declared, and Bishop Wilberfore 
concurred in believing, is altogether ‘inadequate for geuerl 
application. In fact, it breaks down in those very cases where 
its operation is most needed. There can be no sort of doubt 
that the Clergy Pensions Institution will prove of the greatest 
benefit to the whole Church, if it succeeds in securing the sup 
port of the laity; and there ought to be no doubt that that wil 
be given to it, so soon as it is clearly understood that it aimsa 
much at promoting the efficiency of the Church as at showing 
sympathy with her hard-working and often under-paid ministen. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Cuartes J. Rostnson, 
Vice-Chairman, O.P.L 
The Clergy Pensions Institution, November 15th. 





SCHOOL FEES, 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPecTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—I will not trouble you any further about the new scheme 
for the recovery of fees until it has been more fully developel, 
and tabulated results can be appealed to; but I must point ott 
that Mr. Llewelyn Davies hardly does justice to past Boarlé 
when he says “the old plan was that the parents paid, 
refrained from paying, at their choice.” 

Every Board in succession has admitted the duty of o 
deavouring to recover the fees as long as the law requitt 
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ent. Each in succession has loyally sought for some 
i Pays of doing so; and if some of us think that the law 
a ie altered, and the whole fee system abolished, it is 
we have been driven by practical experience to the con- 
‘on that the problem is insoluble in any other way. 

wea not detail the various methods that were tried, but 
sig involved legal proceedings as the ultimate resort. It is 
that we shrunk from ejecting the children; but is it certain 
pr present Board will be more sternly inflexible on this 
‘at? Facts, 80 far, point the other way. There is already a 
somewhere, and escape is found in lavish remission. But 
ifthe rule of exclusion is, after all, rigorously enforced, the same 
le which hindered the old methods will be encountered. 
this is the difficulty of getting a sufficient number of prose- 

entions heard to act as a practical deterrent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Knighton, Buckhurst Hill. E. N. Buxton. 





LANDOWNERS’ IMPROVEMENTS. 
(To rua Eprror oF THE ‘* SpEcTaTOR.”’] 

Sin, —The article in the Spectator of November 13th called “* An 
Unmarked Cause of the Depression ” is full of important truth. 
Bat I am struck by the fact that, in the writer’s enumeration of 
the “investments ” made in the country during the last ten 
years, 10 mention is made of the sums laid out by landowners 
in the improvement of land. This is, perhaps, an unknown 
quantity. But it must be enormous, and the total omission of 
it confirms me in the impression that the ignorance on this 
gabject is amazing, due partly to the fact that many kinds of 
agricaltural outlay make no impression on the eye. Every one 
gees mills, chimneys, rows of new streets, &c., but nobody can 
see drains. Nor do they notice new farm buildings, or almost 
any other kind of agricultural outlay. 

This is the secret of a great deal of the nonsense now talked 
on platforms about “ Landlordism,” which I suspect has been 
the source of outlays and investments more enormous than the 
public has any conception of. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Inverary, September 17th. ARGYLL. 

[We did not specially mention the land, but we fully intended 
to include it in the sentence about the “immense sum annually 
laid out in renewals and improvements.”—Eb. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


tetas 
THE CITY AND THE STAR. 
I sate at my casement window, 
And gazed on the flaring town : 
Men rushed here, and men rushed there, 
And the stars looked coldly down. 


I sate at my casement window, 
And gazed on the starlit sky: 

Silent their flight through the noiseless night, 
And a train dashed screaming by. 


O din of a world too near me! 
O peace of a life too far! 

As in vision I seem to hear ye, 
Thou city, and thou lone star. 


from the city a roar ascending, 
It stunned as it hurtled by, 

Wild grief and wild laughter blending, 
The widow’s, the worldling’s cry : 


With the passionate sob of sorrow, 
And the passionate shriek for gold ; 

With the first low wail of the infant’s breath, 
And the last faint sigh of the old. 


And the Star! O, the Star! What said it ? 
T listened and caught the chime 

‘That they sing as they move in their constant groove, 
From beginning to end of time; 


“OF a law, and a course foreordered ; 
Not freedom, but God’s control ; 

And nothing they know of the lawless woe, 
Or the weight of a burden’d soul. 


But as messengers bearing tidings, 
They post on their pathway sure ; 

With speed never hasting, and fire never wasting, 
For ever serene and pure. 





Then I turned from my casement window, 
And I prayed for the peace Divine: 

For the city is rife with jars and strife, 
But the way of the star be mine! 


For the good here on earth too short is ; 
We dream, and it will not stay: 
But somewhere the dream is more than a dream: 
Yet, oh! it is far away. A: G. & 


ErratuM.—In the poem, “ Andy Byrne,” published last week, in 
stanza 1, line 2, for “ Wan aich,’’ read “ Aich wan.” 








BOOKS. 
—@——— 
ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

WE are disposed to think that even those who disagree with the 
conclusions of this book will concur in conceding its extra- 
ordinary lucidity, force, and dispassionateness. Indeed, on the 
the last head there can be no two opinions possible. Mr. Dicey 
presents both the arguments of his opponents and his own 
arguments without a trace of political passion. There is not a 
word in the book which the strongest Home-ruler could regard 
as unfair, or contemptuous, or perverse. Often the Home-rulers’ 
view is expounded with a force far greater than that with which 
their own organs have presented it, though Professor Dicey weighs 
argument against argument, and finds an immense balance of 
weight in the opposite scale. Of this, at least, we are quite sure, 
—that Mr. Gladstone will not underrate the strength of the 
opponent whom he has found in Professor Dicey. The 
late Prime Minister has far too large and candid a mind to deny 
the immense value of this contribution to the discussion of the 
great issue, though, of course, he will attach a very different value 
to the arguments pro and con. from that given to them by 
Professor Dicey. 

We are very glad that Mr. Dicey has confined his book to the 
discussion of England’s case against Home-rule, and has entirely 
declined to deal with the view of those who regard Home-rule 
as merely a step gained towards Separation. This is a view 
which Mr. Gladstone and all his British followers earnestly 
repudiate, and which they reproach the Unionists with attri- 
buting to them. And it will be time enough to deal with it 
when any member of the party which follows Mr. Gladstone’s 
lead shall openly advocate Home-rule as an advance towards 
Separation. To our minds, as we have often insisted, there 
is much more to be said for Separation than there is for 
any form of Home-rule,—a vast deal more from the Irish point 
of view, and a good deal more even from the British. But since 
with one accord the English and Scotch Home-rulers earnestly 
disavow any wish for Separation, and, indeed, urge their pro- 
posal on the express ground that it will “consolidate” the 
United Kingdom, it is only reasonable to treat their case as they 
submit it, and to discuss “ England’s case against Home-rule ” on 
the assumption that Home-rule is suggested as the only legiti- 
mate means of preventing Separation ; indeed, as the only hopeful 
method of stifling the wish for Separation, and substituting in 
its place a hearty attachment to the new system. And we 
are grateful to Mr. Dicey not only for putting this in the 
very front of his argument, but also for calling attention 
to the fact that there is no occasion to be ashamed of urging 
plainly the interests of England as a matter of the most urgent 
moment. What with the talk about the expiation needed for the 
sins which brought about the Act of Union, and the demand 
that England shall reconsider the whole question of her relation 
to Ireland in moral sackcloth and ashes, men have shrunk from 
stating the English side of the question as one of plain self- 
interest, though it be self-interest of the highest kind, which 
imposes the most weighty and the most responsible duties. 
It is full time to recall us, as Professor Dicey does, to the 
recollection that “on any wide view of large public questions, 
expediency will be found to be only another name for justice. 
It can be neither the interest nor the duty of any nation to 
legislate in a way that produces more of suffering than of 
happiness.” And he rightly insists that in complicated affairs 
involving questions both of money and of sentiment, “ nothing so 
surely prevents quarrels as to separate in the clearest manner 
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possible matters of business from matters of feeling.” Thus 
to draw out the argument against Home-rule as it would affect 
England’s interests in the clearest possible way, will not render 
us less likely to accord the full value to the considerations 
touching national sentiment, but, on the other hand, more dis- 
posed to weigh these considerations in their most impressive 
form. It may be quite right, for instance, for the Home-rulers 
to insist on the disgraceful way in which the Act of Union was 
carried for the purpose of illustrating the strength of the Irish 
national feeling which could only in that unworthy fashion have 
been overruled. But it is quite another matter to argue as if 
the infamy incurred by that Act could now be either lessened 
or washed away by repealing it. “To urge the repeal of an Act 
which has stood for nearly a century, because it was carried by 
corruption, is,” says Mr. Dicey, “in the eye of reason as absurd 
as to question the title of modern French landowners because of 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror.” Indeed, Mr. Gladstone 
himself virtually admitted as much when he contended that, the 
Act of Union once carried, it was the duty of English statesmen 
to give its provisions a fair and extended trial before raising 
the issue again. That contention altogether surrenders as 
unreasonable the sentimental view that until the wrong done by 
England is somehow expiated, the question of mere interest 
ought not to be raised. 

The great strength of this book consists in its analysis and 
discussion of the various forms of Home-rule,—of which Mr. 
Dicey, rightly we think, regards the form accorded to our self- 
governing Colonies as, amongst dangerous experiments, the least 
dangerous for Ireland,—and of their applicability and inappli- 
cability to the relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Perhaps nothing in the book is so strong as the discussion of 
Federalism in its various forms, and the proof that all of 
them would bring the most serious dangers on the United 
Kingdom. As regards the example of Germany, Professor 
Dicey gives a very terse though brief demonstration of its 
complete irrelevance to the issue before us. In Germany, 
the Federation has arisen out of a very strong mutual 
attraction of independent States, and, as he says, why the 
fact that in Germany a number of separately constituted 
States, earnestly desiring a closer union, have adopted a 
“clumsy form of confederacy,” should encourage the United 
Kingdom, not consisting of such independent units, but 
already closely united in one Kingdom, to relax the bonds 
and dissolve itself into a clumsy Confederacy of which the 
units would have to be artificially determined, it passes the 
wit of man to see. Besides, the very central feature of the 
German Confederacy is the power of the Emperor, and the weak- 
ness of the Confederate Parliament to which Prince Bismarck 
steadily refuses to concede any authority at all like that of our 
Parliament at Westminster. German Liberals acquiesce, as Mr. 
Dicey says, in the evils of personal rule, just because they are 
perfectly aware that without the Emperor, the unity of the 
Empire would soon disappear. Germany is travelling in the 
opposite direction to that in which it is recommended that we 
shall travel. Of course, we should not take a case in which the 
ceutripetal forces are rapidly overpowering the centrifugal, as 
our guide in a case in which the centrifugal forces are gaining 
fast upon the centripetal. 


As to the Confederation of Austria and Hungary, Professor 
Dicey discusses it more at length, and sums it up thus :— 


“The Austro-Hungarian system is therefore briefly this. Two 
separate States, each having a separate administration, a separate 
Parliament, and separate bodies of subjects or citizens, are each ruled 
by one and the same monarch ; the two portions of the monarchy are 
linked together mainly as regards their relation to foreign powers by 
an assembly of delegates from each Parliament and by a Ministry 
which is responsible to the Delegations alone, and which acts in 
regard to a limited number of matters which are of absolute necessity 
the common concern of the monarchy. This is the Dual system held 
up for our imitation. -Picture it for a moment as actually existing in 
what is still the United Kingdom. We should have an English 
Ministry and an English Parliament at Westminster which had not 
the least authority in Ireland ; we should have an Irish Ministry and 
an Irish Parliament at Dublin which had not the least authority in 
England. Each Parliament would in point (say) of foreign policy be 
hampered by the superior authority of a third Parliament consisting 
of sixty English and sixty Irish members who sat alternately at West- 
minster and at Dublin to transact or perplex or obstruct the affairs 
common to the whole Empire. To imagine such an arrangement, to 
sketch out in one’s fancy, for example, how the common budget 
decreed by the Delegations would be provided for by taxation imposed 
by the Irish Parliament, is enough to show that the Dual system is 
absolutely inapplicable to our circumstances. It could not last for a 
year, and if by any miracle it did last fcr that time, the whole British 
Empire would be reduced to confusion or ruin, The advocates of 








innovation exhibit the most singular mi i 
The presence ia Parliament “of eighty-aix Parrotiien eopetlag, 
despair of the British constitution, which has existed for 8 then 
They hope or expect that three Parliaments, in two of whic 
very Parnellites, or men like them, would reappear, would theve 
niously legislate for Eagland, Ireland, and the British Emp} 

this hope is based on the alleged success of that Dual syste : 
has not without difficulty been kept going for not quite twonge whieh 
The alliance, of soepticiva: ‘aad ceedality, of which -wo-tamal 
province of politics.” a re Phenomenon i ty 
Of course, the inapplicability of this sort of Confeder 

the case of Ireland and Great Britain is conspicuons, To Wl 
equal weight in the Delegations to Great Britain and J 
would be simply absurd. To give their due relative Weight to the 
two would so completely extinguish the influence of Treland j 
the joint affairs of the two countries as to render the g a 
most irritating to the Irish. Yet Ireland would be placed i 
position to embarrass very gravely all that the United Kingdo 4 
might attempt in relation to the Empire, and at the same tine 
would resent more than ever the grievance of her paltry inflotaes 
in the lop-sided Confederacy invented for her. 

When Professor Dicey comes to the discussion of Federalism 
proper,—such Federalism as is found in the United States or in 
Switzerland,—the force of his argument to show the paralysis 
such federalism would bring on England is irresistible, It 
would be impossible, he says, to obtain again anything like the 
power of our present Parliamentary system. You might, if 
you please, call the Federal Congress by the name of the 
Imperial Parliament; but you could not possibly give it the 
power which the Imperial Parliament actually possesses, You 
must divide the jurisdiction of the Federation from the juris. 
diction of the component States. You must have some sort of 
Federal Court for the purpose. You could not prevent a regl 
loss of power in this division of jurisdictions. “ Let noone 
fancy,” he says, “that the restraint placed on the power of 
ordinary legislation by the authority of a Federal Court, which 
alone can interpret the Constitution, is a mere form which has 





no practical effect :’— 


“The following are a few of the instances in which the American 
judiciary have in fact determined the limits which bound the powers, 
either of Congress or of the State legislatures. The judiciary have ruled 
that a State is liable to be sued in the Federal Conrts ; that Congress 
has authority to incorporate a bank; that a tax imposed by Congress 
was an indirect tax, and therefore valid; that the control of the 
militia really and truly belongs to Congress, and not, as in effect 
contended by Connecticut and Massachusetts, to the governors of 
the separate States. The Federal jadiciary have determined the- 
limits to their own jurisdiction and to that of the State Courts, 
The judiciary have pronounced one law after another invalid, as con 
trary to some article of the constitution—e g., either by being tainted 
with the vice of ex post facto legislation, or by impairing the obligation 
of contracts. These are a few examples of the mode in whicha 
Federal Court limits all legislative authority. If any one wishes to 
see the extent to which the power of such a Court has gone in fact, 
he should stady the decisions on the Legal Tender Act, which all 
but overset or nullified the financial legislation of Congress during 
the War of Secession. If he wishes to see the effect of applying the 
constitution of the United States, or anything like that constitution,, 
to Great Britain and Ireland, he should consider what is implied in 
the undoubted fact that the Land Act of 1870 and the Land Actof 
1881 would, whether passed by the central or by any local legislature 
under such a constitution, be at once treated as void, as impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” 


Worse still, not only would such legislation as that of the Irish 
Land Act have been declared void under the American Consti- 
tution, whether it had been passed by State or by Federal 
legislation; but the machinery requisite for any grave Consti- 
tutional change would become so cumbrous and difficult as to 
render it, in ordinary circumstances, impossible. Such a change 
could only be effected in some fashion analogous to that in which 
an amendment to the American Constitution is now effected :— 


“From the history and from the immobility of the constitatio, 
we may perceive the extent to which the existence of a Federal pact 
checks change, or, in other words, reform. Every institution which 
can lay claim to be based upon an organic law acquires a sort of 
sacredness. Under a system of Federalism, the Crown, the House 
of Peers, the Imperial Parliament itself, when transformed iuto 4 
Federal Assembly, would be almost beyond the reach of change, 
reform, or abolition. Nor is it the Legislature of Great Britain 
alone which would suffer a fundamental change. The relations 
between the Executive and the country would undergo immens 
modification. The authority of the Crown might be enhaneed by the 
establishment of a Federal Union. The King would become, ins 
very special sense, the representative of nationa! or Imperial unity, 
and the weakening of Parliament might lead to the strengthening of 
the monarch. However this might be, it has, it is submitted, been now 
shown that Federalism would dislocate every English constitutionl 
arrangement.” 


The Radicals who are so hot for the sweeping away of the 
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———— e : 
use of Lords should think three times before they ask for a 
of Constitution which would render Constitutional change 


t impossible. . ; 
d ae Pederaliem must mean reducing the central authority 
at all Kingdom to a position as perilous as that of the 
authority of the United States at the outbreak of the 


War of Secession :— 
“flome-rule, it is constantly said, has at least this advantage, as 
with Irish independence, that it prevents any alliance 
een Ireland and a foreign enemy. This gain might turn 
& rather nominal than real. Neither the United States nor 
fame could, of course, send an Embassy to any State comprised 
within the British Union; but, if war impended, they might 
would attempt to gain the favour of the Irish Ministry, 
the Irish Party who controlled the Irish Parliament, or exercised 
authority of the local Government of Ireland. Suppose that 
qhen war was about to ba proclaimed between the British Federation 
gd France, the Irish Parliament objected to hostilities with the 
h Republic. Can it be denied that the local Parliament and 
the local executive could, by protests, by action, or even by inaction, 
sg aid or comfort to the foreign enemy? The local legislature 
‘would, in the supposed case, be aided by a minority of the central 
Parliament or Congress. Obstruction would go hand in hand with 
edition. Loyalty to the Union was strong throughout the Northern 
States during the War of Secession ; but the tale used certainly to be 
told that had Meade been defeated at Gettysburg, the leaders of the 
New York democracy would have attempted ‘to carry the State ont 
ofthe Union.’ Moreover, Great Britain would perhaps find it easier 
to control the action of an independent than of a confederated Ireland. 
Blockades and embargoes are, as already pointed ont, modes of 
asion applicable to foreigners, but inapplicable to citizens; the 
Government of the Union found it harder to check the latent dis- 
loyalty of South Carolina than it would have found it to deal with 
the open enmity of Canada. This topic is too odious and too far 
removed from the realm of practical politics, to need more than the 
allusion required for the completeness of my argument. Federalism, 
jn short, would mean the weakness of Great Britain, both at home 
and abroad. As the head of a Confederacy, England, as the head 
also of the British Empire, would meet undiminished responsibilities 
with greatly diminished power.” 


{nother words, let us go back from unity to federalism, and 
s) far from being in the position of the States, which are going 








forward from fejeralism to closer unity, we should raise up 
formidable centres of local patriotism at the very time when 
we were paralysing the central power which alone. expresses 
the patriotism of the Kingdom as a whole. 

We shall return next week to this very remarkable book, and 
show how Mr. Dicey treats the Colonial solution of the problem, 
and that composite solution which Mr. Gladstone actually 
proposed. 





THE JEWS IN FRANCE.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

You see the two yellow volumes of La France Juive lying on 

the table in French houses, and you hear people say to each 

other, a little mysteriously,—“ Trés intéressant.” Certainly the 
whole book is interesting, for one reason or another; but the 
most picturesque and startling chapter is a long one in the 
second volume, called ‘‘ Paris Juif et la Société Francaise.” 
Here we are in the present day, and are made to realise very 
completely what M. Drumont means by la conqguéte Juive. 
Here we see the supreme empire of money, and are made to under- 
stand the present supremacy of the Jewsin France. And if M. 
Dromont is right in his theory, we have at once an explanation of 
the anti-religious war in France, of the persecution of poor priests 
and sisters of charity. After all, the majority of Frenchmen 
being Voltairean, one cannot wonder much; all the spirit and 
work of the Catholic Church are, of course, indifferent to them, 
teside being hateful to the Jews. There is nothing astonishing 
here. But it is the behaviour of French society—or rather of Paris 
society, for in the provinces he would find hundreds of noble old 
families as consistent as himself—which wounds M. Drumont’s 
soul :— 

“Voili des grands seigneurs, des femmes pieuses, des habituées de 
Bainte-Clotilde et de Saint-Thomas d’Aquin qui quittent l’église pour 
‘aller faire des salamalecs 4 un Juif qui regarde comme le plus 
vil des imposteurs le Christ qu’ils adorent. Qui les force 3 aller JA ? 
Quel motif améne sous ce toit ces représentants de la 
noblesse ? Le respect de l’argent. Que vont-ils faire la? S’agenouiller 
devant le Veau d’or.” 

But why? Well, we are made to think a little of the character 
of the French aristocracy, which, with all its real nobleness, has 
often since the Revolution shown itself so powerless, Generous- 
hearted, high-minded, devoted, producing unknown saints whose 
Whole soul is in works of charity,—‘* Si Paris a ses dessous que 
le regard ose & peine sonder, il a aussi ses dessus que bien peu 





* La France Juive: 
2 vol. 
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connaissent, ces dessus ow vivent de nobles ames que le ciel voit 
plus que nous ne les voyons.” This is all true; and in the 
country, the chdteaw of an old family is the centre of goodness 
and kindness to the neighbourhood. These people are forgiving 3 
too; they bear no malice or hatred, any more than the little 
Dauphin in his cell, when Simon asked him what he would do 
if the Vendéans set him free,—‘ Je vous pardonnerai.” Or than 
Charles X., when he was checked in signing an appointment,— 
“ Je dois prévenir votre Majesté que c’est le fils d’un régicide.” 
— On ne choisit pas son pére.” 

How are we to explain it, then, our Paris of the present day, 
and this French society, with its good and noble tendencies ? 
It is the want of intellectual energy, of tenacity, of will. All 
these belong to the Jew. And it is the love of pleasure, the 
passion for being amused, which can only be indulged by the 
help of money; and that money belongs to the Jew. So these 
young aristocrats make fools of themselves, give up everything 
with a sort of happy carelessness, while the Jews give them 
plays and operettas to laugh at, pictures to admire, fashions to 
follow in jewellery, in dress, in language; get up fétes and balls 
and hunts for them; report their doings, their politics, their 
family affairs, in papers which everybody reads, and often with 
a spice of mockery which was slightly puzzling before one knew 
whose hand to trace in it. Certainly any one who is interested 
in the ins and outs of these things should study La France 
Juive. 

M. Drumont’s description of the Chiteau de Ferriéres 
is a curiosity in itself. There all the wonders of the 
centuries which money could collect are heaped together 
pell-mell; in the middle of the salon Lowis Seize, we see, le 
ceeur serré, the clavecin of Marie Antoinette. All kinds of 
wonderfal hangings and tapestries, pictures by every possible 
artist, cabinets, ivories, faiences, enamels, relics of French art, 
of French glory, the mirror of Madame de Pompadour. “Un 
prodigieux, un incroyable magasin de bric-a-brac,” says M. 
Drumont. And he quotes De Goncourt :—“ II y a des collections 
d’art qui ne montrent ni une passion, ni un gout, ni une intelli- 
gence, rien que la victoire brutale de la richesse.” ‘The green- 
houses and aviaries are even more wonderful than the house; 
every fowl that ever was created flaps its wings in that wonder- 
ful confusion, and joins in the concert of cries. But it is no 
use trying to condense M. Drumont’s description, and we have 
only noticed it so far because Ferriéres, even more than Beau- 
regard, where the Baron Hirsch holds his court, is the chief 
temple in France of that worship we mentioned above. 

One had read of the fétes de charité in Paris without knowing 
that they were among the charming amusements provided for 
French society by the Jews. Szegedin, Chio—these two, by- 
the-by, chiefly peopled by Jews—lIschia, the victims of the 
cholera,—all these were féted in Paris, more or less to their profit. 
For Chio, for instance, a grand fair lasting eight days was held 
in front of the blackened ruins of the Tuileries, and truly it 
seems to have been a wonderful sight. Never, one would think, 
did charity take such a form. Madame Judic, caressed by all 
the great ladies of Paris—‘‘la vieille garde de 1’élégance”— 
drove her little donkey about in the midst of an indescribable 
scene, while the Parisian crowd stared and howled and hissed 
outside the gates, till at last it forced its way in,—“ alors ce fut 
une cohue affreuse.” But those who got it all up, Jews or 
Christians, were perfectly satisfied with themselves :— 

‘* Nous sommes les bons commissaires 
Des fétes de la charité, 


Amis sagaces et sincéres 

Du pauvre et du déshérité !” 

The ways of his countrywomen, French, Catholic, and noble, 
do indeed make M. Drumont very unhappy. He gives several 
pages to a description of their doings with their fowrnisseurs, 
their coutwrieres, and quite loses himself “ dans ces miroitements, 
ces scintillements, ces éblouissements.” At last, after wandering 
among the wild extravagances of fashion, he cries out :— 

«X quoi penvent servir toutes ces ruineuses fanfreluches, puisqu’il 
n’y a plus de Cour, plus de société ? La sauvagerie et 
Yextréme civilisation se rejoignent. La sauvagesse des iles Fidgy se 
croirait perdue si on lui Stait son collier de coquillages ; la Parisienne 
élégante aimerait mieux renoncer 4 sa famille, 4 sa Patrie, 4 son Dieu 
que de porter une toilette qui ne fit pas d’une des faiseuses que les 
journaux juifs ont mises 4 la mode.” 

The most wonderful exhibition of itself made of late years by 
the Parisian world seems to have been a bal des bétes, given 
in May, 1885, at the time of the desecration of the Church of 
Sainte-Genevitve. There certainly is a kind of horror in the 
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account of this ball; it seems to belong to the last days of a 
decaying world. Here all the noblest names of Catholic France 
appear in every grotesque disguise; Paris is full of cards repre- 
senting the entrance to a ball-room: “Un animal, 1 franc; 
un animal et sa dame, 2 francs.” Here they come, “tout 
l’armorial de France,” cocks, ducks, ow]s, herons, turkeys, mag- 
pies, a giraffe, a pelican, mice, foxes, lions, tigers, bats, cats, 
canary-birds, chickens, dogs; in fact, everything in creation, for 
there are plenty of insects too.—“ Voila ce que faisaient des 
chrétiennes, au mois de mai 1885, pour féter la profanation de 
l’église Sainte-Geneviéve. ..... Toute la Juiverie est naturelle- 
ment 1a, riant aux éclats de l’avilissement de cette malheureuse 
aristocratie.” 

Bat what amount of indignation will do any good, while 
“‘ people love to have it so?” No doubt the power of the Jews 
is very great in France, and, indeed, all over Europe; it is not 
easy to disbelieve in all the proofs of their influence, crowded 
together from beginning to end of this book. Having such 
power and such influence, it cannot be expected that they should 
leave it unused. They are amazingly clever people, strong, clear- 
headed, united, never carried out of themselves by foolish enthu- 
siasms. They know very well how to take care of themselves, their 
fortunes, and their religion. If Christians cannot do the same, 
so much the worse for them. Certainly France at the present 
day is a curious example of a nominally Christian nation :— 

« \ Ja fin de ce livre d’histoire que voyez-vous? Je ne vois qu’une 

figure, et c’est la seule que j’ai désiré vous montrer: la figure da 
Christ insulté, convert d’opprobres, déchiré par les épines, crucifié. 
Rien n’est changé depuis dix-huitcent ans. C’est le méme mensonge, 
la méme haine, le méme peuple. Saint-Pierre fuyant la persécu- 
tion apercut tont-d-coup, sur la voie Appia, son divin Maitre qui se 
dirigeait vers Rome en portant sa croix. ‘ Ow allez-vous, Seigneur ?” 
lui demanda l’apétre.—‘Je vais me faire crucifier de nouveau.’ 
Saint-Pierre comprit et retourna 4 Rome. Sur nos _ boulevards 
qui ressemb'ent tant,-avec leur mouvement incessant et le spectacle 
du luxe étalé partout, 4 cette voie Appia, que sillonnaient les litiéres 
de pourpre des courtisanes et les chars dorés des patriciens, il n’est 
pas de jour que je ne rencontre ainsi la douloureuse image du Sauvenr. 
Tl est partout, pendu aux vitrines populaires, exposé aux huées des 
faubourge, outregé par Ja caricature et par Ja plume dans ce Paris 
plein de Juifs auesi obstinés dans Je déicide qu’au temps de Caiphe ; 
il est le méme qu’autrefois, consolant et doux, accomplissant des 
miracles, cheminant avec nous 4 travers les rues tumultueuses. 
...... Tel le Christ était 4 Jérusalem, tel il est 4 Paris.” 
The question is, what are Christians doing? For after all it is 
they, not the Jews, who are responsible for Paris. And, we 
must add, not by persecution, not by war-cries, not by bitter 
complaint, any more than by frivolity and selfish indifference, 
will such a fight as this be won. For His enemies also are His 
own. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY.* 
Tuts is a clever book. In reading it, one feels that, unequal as 
her books are, Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has not lost its cunning. The 
old power of analysis of human motives and the presentment of 
human character is throughout this story as fresh as ever; and 
if life in the best society is not so interesting as life at Carling- 
ford, that does not show that it is not worth describing, if only to 
make people see how empty and purposeless the life of a good 
woman in society can and almost must be. Of course, this novel, 
though it deals with “ high life,” is not like those which pretend 
to hold up the doings of lords and ladies to scorn, while they are 
really providing deleterious reading for nursery-maids. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s description of London society is very quiet and un- 
sensational, and would be admitted, by any one who knows any- 
thing abonat it, to be true to life. It is besides full of charity, 
while not devoid of hnmourand sarcasm. The contrast between 
the perfect simplicity of a refined life in the seclusion of a little 
town in Italy, and the artificial existence in the great world of 
London society, is very cleverly presented. The way in which 
the contrast is obtained is as follows:—Frances Waring is 
introduced to us as a young girl living in Bordighera 
with her father, who is a lonely scholar. She knows nothing of 
her past history. The few people she knows occasionally go 
“home ”—that is, to England—and frequently talk of ‘“‘ home ;” 
but her father never goes home, and never talks of it either, 
and Frances dares not ask him. She devotes herself to her 
father’s comforts. He is not above being very particular about 
_ his dinner, and, in fact, is an exceedingly selfish man of the shy 
and sensitive type. In her spare time, she sketches and reads, 
somewhat aimlessly perhaps; but her life, if it is secluded, is a 
thoroughly healthy and natural one for a young girl to live. 





* A House Divided against Itself, By Mrs. Oliphant. Edinburgh and London: 
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Suddenly her life changes entirely. One evening,a strange oj 
enters the loggia where she is sitting. She rises, ex at 
some sort of apology or explanation :— Petting 

“But the young lady made no explanation. She put her 
up to her throat and loosened her cloak with a little sigh of 
She undid the veil from her hat. ‘ Thank heaven I have 
last, free of those people,’ she said, putting herself sang fac, : 
Mr. Waring’s chair, and laying her hat upon the little table’ Mad 
she looked up at the astonished girl who stood looking on, ‘Ay 
Frances ?’ she said, but the question was put in an almost indi ym 
tone.—‘ Yes, Iam Frances. But I don’t know——’ Prenses ae 
civil to the bottom of her soul, polite, incapable of hurting an beg 
feelings. She could not say anything disagreeable. She pal 
demand bratally, ‘Who are you, and what do you want here ?_, 
thought so,’ said the stranger, ‘and, oddly enough, I saw cae 
afternoon, and wondered if it could be you. You are & little like 
mamma. Iam Constance, of course,’ she added, looking up with 
half-amile. ‘We ought to kiss each other, I suppose, though . 
can’t care about each other, can we? Where is papa?’ , , " 
Frances felt the blood ebb to her very finger-points, and then rb 
back like a great flood upon her heart. She scarcely knew where shy 
was standing or what she was saying in her great bewilderment 
‘Do you mean—my father ?’ she said.—The other girl answered Witha 
laugh, ‘ You are very particular. I mean our father ; if you prefer it, 
your father—my father. What does it matter? Where ig hy> 
Why isn’t he here? It seems he must introduce us to each other 
I did not think of any such formality. I thought you would hay 
taken me for granted,’ she said...... Then Frances felt herself 
goaded, yalled into the matter-of-fact question, ‘Who are you? 
though she felt that she would not believe the answer she recaj 
—‘WhoamI? Don’t you know who I am? Who should I be by 
Con.,—Constance Waring, your sister ?’” 

And so it gradually dawns upon poor thunderstruck Franca 
that she has a mother and a sister of whom she had never heard, 
How gradually it dawns upon her through the impatience of 
the stranger her sister, and the half-ashamed, half-lodicrons 
confessions of her father, is inimitably told and describe. 
Equally good is the description of the consternation of the 
little English colony at Bordighera to find that the man they 
had always thought to be a widower was a married man, “ with 
children, too,” a fact which appeared to make the case worse to 
Mrs, Garnet, who, in the excitement of the first surprise, told her 
husband, the General, that they had been “ nourishing a viper 
in their bosoms.” On consideration, however, every one had to 
admit that Waring had never said he was a widower. Still, for 
any one “in such a small community” to have a wife alive and 
never let any one know, was “not quite respectable.” “TI under. 
stand, a most excellent woman, besides being a person of rank,” 
adds the English chaplain of Bordighera. ‘ Bless me!” saysthe 
General; “if the wife’s all right, what does the man mean? 
Why can’t they quarrel peaceably, and keep up appearances as 
we all do?” 

It was as great a puzzle to Frances as to the gossips at 
Bordighera how she came to have a mother she had never heard 
of, and how her mother could be Lady Markham while her father 
was only Mr. Waring. This was all matter of fact to Constance, 
who had known all about it as long as she could remember. Mr, 
Waring and his wife had quarrelled, partly about the title, which 
the wife would not drop, and partly from general incompatibility 
of temper. Waring is a recluse, and a sensitive and selfish 
one. Lady Markham, whose character is admirably drawn 
throughout, is a thoroughly excellent woman, whose duty, as 
she saw it, was in high society, and whose conscientious nature 
laid as much stress upon the duty of writing “ little notes,” 
which conveyed “ little bits of news,” and made “little engage- 
ments,” as upon her hospital visits and East-End charities, all of 
which were about as useful as her “little notes.” Still, she is 
a conscientious, good woman, though she had never controllet 
Lord Markham, her son by the first marriage, and let him 
lead off the young, gawky Indian soldier who came to see 
Frances, to be plucked at the gambling-clab without a word 
of remonstrance. This was not because she did not feel 
deeply pained, but because she did not see what she could do. 
In the same way, she made no attempt at any protest against 
her son’s mode of life, though she knew that it was bad. Nor did 
she refuse to have in her house the woman who, as she well 
knew, meant to marry her son as soon as the invalid husband 
was dead. How poor Frances rebelled against and reconciled 
herself to this strange morality, how impossible she fount 
it to understand how her mother should press her to marry 
for money and yet be as good as she was, is very care 
fully drawn out in Mrs. Oliphant’s book. No review could do 
justice to several of the characters in the book. Lady Markham 
is the best; but Waring, his sister Mrs. Clarendon, the wife 
of the eminent Q.C., Lord Markham, and Mrs. Winterbourne, the 
married woman with whom he is in love, are all sympathetically 
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—— 
and accurately depicte). The tragely of Mrs. Winterbourne’s 

that of a girl married to a man she never loved, is ad- 
mirably painted, and fortunately ends quite happily, which is 
yare in such tragedies. What strikes us most, perhaps, in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book is her power of painting a society incurably 
artificial, and with which she has no sympathy, either of 
jntellect or heart. 





THE CHURCH ON THE MOOR.* 


Tux publication of this volume of sermons requires no apology, 
though Mr. Danks has prefaced it with one,—namely, the 
spontaneous subscription of two hundred members of his con- 

tion. There is not a sermon in the volume which is not 
worth reading, and there are several which are worth reading 

several times over. Mr. Danks has a happy knack of giving a 

refreshing turn to old truths and commonplace thoughts, and 

he commands a style which is admirably terse, simple, and clear, 
with here and there a touch of genuine eloquence. Take, for 
example, his sermon on the festival of the Epiphany. The 

Pentateuch and the Prophets plainly implied that Judaism was 

a provisional system ; that the Jews were a chosen nation and 

a peculiar people for the express purpose of fitting them to be 
the missionaries of the Gentile world. ‘“ The knowledge of the 
Lord” was, through their agency, to “cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” Isaiah promised the dawn of a day when 
“the Gentiles shall come to Thy light, and kings to the bright- 
ness of Thy rising ;” and the fulfilment of that promise was 
proclaimed seven centuries afterwards by the aged Simeon, when 
he welcomed the child Jesus as “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
as well as “ the glory of Thy people Israel.” But Judaism had, 
by the time of Christ, forgotten its noble heritage; and instead 
of regarding itself as the centre of a light which was to radiate 
throughout the world, it sought to hide its light under a bushel, 
and leave the Gentile world for ever in darkness. ‘So to the 
Jews of our Lord’s day the Epiphany had a very plain anda 
very odious meaning. Up to that time they had enjoyed, as 
they thought, a monopoly of God’s favour. They were in the 
light, and everybody else in the dark. They were the children 
of Abraham; others were the children of—they cared not whom.” 
The Epiphany of Christ to the Gentiles; the participation of 
other nations in the blessings of Israel; the equality of all men 
as children of a common Fuather,—this was odious to the Jew. 
And Christians are not slow to condemn this Jewish bigotry 
and exclusiveness: 

All this is very true and very trite. But what is not trite, 
though true enough, is Mr. Danks’s application of his text :— 

“Let us pause for a moment. Is this old Jewish spirit dead and 

buried? Or is it still alive under new forms in Christendom? To 
judge by our conduct, ought we not to have some sympathy with the 
Jews in their jealousy for the preservation of their peculiar privileges ? 
Alas! surely not in religion only, but in all things, thereis a dear 
delight in feeling ourselves select and superior. To be cleverer than 
other people ; to be richer than other people ; to move in better society 
than other people ; to dress better, or live in larger houses than other 
people; in short, to have any ground for looking down on other 
people, is too great a happiness for human nature lightly to forego.” 
And Mr. Danks might have added that what is true of men as 
individuals is trae of them also as nations. The natural pro- 
pensity of a privileged people to look down upon other races, 
while it may add a certain kind of strength to the dominant 
race, makes it at the same time less prone to conciliate, and 
therefore to assimilate, heterogeneous elements. The tenacity 
of the Jew, and his persistent tribal separateness, have given 
him an immense advantage in the struggle for existence; but at 
what a cost! The sceptre has departed from Judah. What the 
Jew has gained as an individual he has lost as a nation. A 
people who refuse to assimilate must cease to reign. So true 
is it that in the long-run it is “the meek,” those who “ stoop to 
conquer,” who “shall inherit the earth.” No small part of our 
own difficulty in Ireland is the heritage of a too Jewish temper 
in our dealings with that country. 

Bat while Mr. Danks sees in the Epiphany the condemnation 
of a jealous and exclusive spirit towards inferiors, he sees in it 
also the folly of allowing such slights to poison or sour the 
temper :— 

“T have no more right to be offended because a man does not ask 
me to his house than because he does not confide to me his family 
‘secrets, ask me to advise him about the education of his children, or 
consult me as to the making of his will. There is a sense in which 


Il ought to be proud. We ought to be too proud of our manhood, 
our womanhood, our citizenship of God’s Kingdom, to let fancied 
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affectations of superiority dwell in our minds or disturb our peace. 
Am I, to whom the whole realm of mind and soul is open, to whom 
are given ‘thoughts that wander through eternity,’ who have taken 
upon me the yoke and service of Him who did not strive or cry, who 
washed His disciples’ feet, who rules the world with a crown of 
thorns and a sceptre of reed, am I to wreck my peace upon trifles 
light as air, jealousies I am ashamed to name ?” 

Mr. Danks develops this theme by cogent reasoning and apt 
illustration. 

Excellent, too, is the sermon on the lonely death of Moses, 
after viewing from the top of Pisgah the Promised Land which 
he was forbidden to enter. The following extract is a specimen 
of the easy and apparently effortless eloquence with which Mr. 
Danks can adorn an ordinary theme :— 

“Beneath him lay the tents of Israel ready for the march; and 
over against them, beyond the river, the stately city of Jericho in its 
grove of palm-trees. And then sweeping far into the distance, his. 
eye would travel over rock and pasture, forest and desert, fertile 
plains and mighty hills. Far away the cedar-covered Lebanon, and 
near at hand the hills of Jadzea, with Bethlehem on its narrow ridge, 
and the fortress of the future Jerusalem clear seen through the rents 
in the rocky walls. To reach that country, he had lived, and fought, 
and endured all these years. And now there was waiting for him, in 
that wild solitude, a grave which not even his children could know. 
i Oe Seas To die on the threshold of their reward, in hope and not in 
possession, this has been the destiny of the best and greatest, from 
Abraham and Moses onward. Nay, is it not trae of us and our friends 
in our small fashion? Has no friend of yours ever began [? begun] 
a work which he did not live to finish? Do not men struggle for 
religion, for reform, for scientific discovery, and die, scarcely in sight 
of the winning-post ? Are we not all, so far as we are worthy of the 
bread we eat and of the air we breathe, trying to make this world a 
little happier, doing some little for the lessening of human sorrow and 
the healing of human woe? But we shall never see more than distant 
promise of that good time coming. And just because this is so com- 
mon a thing, just because it is a law of human life, therefore the lonely 
figure of the dying Lawgiver, looking from his mountain-peak across 
the land he had toiled for, but was never to enter, attracts and 
impresses us.” 

In an address, full of sound sense, delivered to candidates for 
ordination at Ripon, Mr. Danks bids his hearers “ remember 
how most unbelievers have been made such by the false and 
miserable views that have been taught them as the everlasting 
Gospel.” The odious caricature of Christianity which Calvinism 
presents is doubtless responsible for much of the infidelity 
prevalent among educated and intellectual men. Their moral 
sense revolts against a religion which indirectly imputes to the 
God whom it worships the most.cruel injustice. We can under- 
stand how violent the shock to the moral sense is, when it could 
provoke so calm and philosophic a mind as that of the late Mr. 
J. S. Mill to exclaim, in his Examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy, “If I must go to Hell for not believing in such 
aGod, then to Hell I will go.” The mistake, if not of Mr. Mill, yet 
of many like him, was to identify the religion of Christ with sa 
gross a misrepresentation of it. And even Churchmen, with no 
leaning at all towards Calvinism, have been too prone to dwell 
on the punitive aspect of the suffering which comes from sin, 
and too little given to enforce the inevitable connection—* by 
way of natural consequence,” as Butler has it—between sin and 
suffering. It is perhaps a natural recoil from this that religious 
teachers should “‘ bend the stick ” somewhat too much the other 
way, by seeming to regard all suffering as necessarily remedial, 
and Divine love as certain at length to overcome the obduracy 
of the most impenitent. It is clear that Mr. Danks does not 
regard all suffering as necessarily remedial, for he guards himself 
by saying:— Sometimes it blasts and destroys. Yes; even 
suffering cannot make us saints against our will. Something 
is required of us, to win the benediction even of sorrow and 
pain.” But he seems to us to forget this wise caution in the 
following passage, with which he confronts the gospel of 
Calvinism :— 

“ But tell me that though Hell is deep, the love of God is deeper ; 
tell me that suffering and sorrow on the track of sin, terrible as they 
are, are not Hell-hounds but redeeming angels; tell me that the 
everlasting love is so set on my redemption from every sin, that it is 
leading me to anguish uuspeakable but necessary ; into deeps where 
the spirit faints and seems to die, but finds in the pain and loss the 
germ and secret of a higher life; let your message be fearfal, as 
the message of Divine love to wilful sin must ever be, but let it be 
the message of Divine love, and not of Divine hatred—if hatred ever 
could be called Divine—and then I can believe it.” 

This appears to us to be pushing a true doctrine too far. A 
believer in a just Deity must doubtless believe that God’s 
love is infinite on the part of God; that there is no barrier 
to its redeeming efficacy in the will of God. But is it 
so certain, as the passage quoted above seems to imply, 
that there is no barrier in the will of man? Aristotle, who 
surveyed human nature and the development of human 
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character with a power and keenness of analysis which have 
never been equalled, and which have made his treatise on ethics 
a standard text-book in Christian Universities, came to the 
conclusion that perseverance in evil-doing might result in a 
moral paralysis of will which he described as “incorrigible.” 
The argument from analogy may, of course, be pushed to an 
extreme; but it is surely a legitimate application of it to remind 
ourselves of the stern law which prevails throughout the whole 
realm of organic life,—namely, the tendency of comparatively 
short periods to determine the character, the final set, of periods 
indefinitely long; in other words, the growth from indeterminate 
immaturity and plastic mobility to settled fixity of form, which 
can henceforward develop only in one direction. Once grant 
the freedom of the human will, and you necessarily grant 
two inevitable corollaries,—the possibility of endless self-asser- 
tion, and the possibility of incorrigible perversion. It is there- 
fore safe to say that all men will eventually be as happy as 
their own characters will permit; that there is no obstacle in the 
will of God. But we must add that both reason and Scripture 
combine to enforce the awful trath that wills which have the 
power and disposition to resist Divine love for a definite period 
may continue to resist it for ever. Love must attract; it cannot 
compel, The human will may be won to holiness ; it cannot be 
forced. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


Tus is one of the most charming books of travel that we ever 
remember to have read. It is full of incident and adventure, 
described in the pleasantest of sub-humorous styles. The author 
travelled through regions in the wilds of Central Africa where 
no white man had ever been before, alone and unaided. He 
started on his journey without any blowing of trumpets by 
scientific or religious societies, and with little more paraphernalia 
or preparation than a man going out on an ordinary driving- 
tour in a settled country. He carried his journey through 
according to his predetermined plan, without violence, fuss, 
bluster, or a vast expenditure. Above all, he is able to boast,— 
“‘T am convinced that any white man following in my footsteps 
will not be less kindly received on account of my having 
preceded him.” Unlike most travellers, he has not shot, 
plundered, or even flogged or otherwise ill-treated a single 
“nigger.” He has tried neither to coerce, to convert, nor 
to civilise the natives. And in spite of the most vexatious 
difficulties, he is able to speak of the black man in a way 
neither contemptuous nor patronising. He hopes that “ Africa 
will be for the Africans. They are the people best adapted 
for the climate; and they are contented with the products of 
their land.” He says :—‘ From the time I left the Cape of 
Good Hope until I reached the shores of Lake Nyassa, I was 
never robbed of a single bead nor a yard of cloth, although 
the goods bank, as well as the banker, were entirely at his (the 
nigger’s) mercy. I never barricaded a door, preferring to show 
absolute indifference to evil influences. Every night gave oppor- 
tunities for attack. The black man might have poisoned me had 
he wished to do so, for when in villages or towns I gladly drank 
the water given by the people.” Yet, except in a single instance, 
where an exceptionally brutal chief misunderstood his inten- 
tions, he never ran any real danger, or was obliged to go back 
upon his tracks. Indeed, it would appear that, except 
for the one difficulty which makes travelling in Africa so 
laborious, a‘ white man might saunter through the wilds 
of Africa as a Treasury clerk may saunter along Pall Mall. 
That difficulty is the lack of any coinage. The only currency 
in Africa is cloth and cotton goods and beads. The precious 
metals are unknown. The dusky damsels—who, by the way, 
appear to be not at all unpleasing very often even to the 
Huropean eye—adorn themselves not with gold or silver, but 
with iron and brass. The Kings and Indunas, like Cetewayo 
and the Lombardic Kings of Italy, wear not gold but iron 
rings by way of crowns and coronets. Consequently, the unfor- 
tunate traveller, to pay his way, has to carry about a draper’s 
shop with him. The only roads are footpaths, and the 
only method of carriage men’s heads and backs and hands ; sothe 
most simple-minded traveller cannot journey without a troop of 
followers; and as these followers have also to carry food for 
themselves, the troop assumes the dimensions of a small army 
corps. Mutual distrust is the prevailing international senti- 
ment of the wild tribes ; consequently, the porters can with diffi- 
culty be induced to march far from their own country, or even 
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from their own village; and no sooner has the traveller oa; 
the confidence and learnt the ways of one set of men, than he hag 
to change them for an entirely new set froma new and unknown 
tribe. Hence, next to a good supply of cloth, the traveller in 
Africa requires most an inexhaustible supply of patience, This 
Mr. Kerr appears to possess, and he is able to depict hig 
frequent disappointments and delays in a quiet and humoroug 
way, which irresistibly attracts the sympathy and interest 
of the reader. He started from Klerksdorp, in the Transvaal, 
in a waggon, with sixteen oxen, fifty sheep, dogs, cows, ang 
calves, passed through Bechuanaland to the capital of Matabelj. 
land, where his last English companion left him, and he went 
forth to the unknown interior with five blacks of various hues 
and nationalities as his companions. With one exception, 
these five remained faithiully with him until near Tete, 
the Portuguese East African capital. The nations of 
Central Africa through whose lands he journeyed seem to 
have national characteristics even more strongly marked 
than civilised peoples. The warlike Matabeli, for instance, do 
very little work but plundering and man-hunting, living on thei 
next-door neighbours, the more peaceful, industrious, but timid 
and less-organised Mashona, who have been driven for safety into 
the recesses of the high granite ranges which form the watershed 
of the Zambesi. Even the different tribes or villages of the 
same nation differ indefinitely in character and conduct. The 
Makorikori people, under Chuzu, live under the sombre rule of a 
tyrant, from whose clutches Mr. Kerr had to escape by a forced 
march in the depth of the night, and they bear a character of blood. 
thirstiness and ferocity. Yet another branch of the same tribe 
who are called Inyota, rouse the traveller’s enthusiasm so much 
by their Arcadian simplicity and contented peacefulness, that he 
bursts into rhapsodies over their happy state compared with that 
of the poor of Christendom. But as their happy state may at 
any time be broken in on by a raid of slave-hunters, Arab or 
African, or even by the unfortunate accident of an evil successor 
to the throne, their fortunate lot seems to rest on too slender 
a basis to justify Mr. Kerr’s pastoral in their praise, 
The tribes, however, between Matabeliland and the Zambesi 
have at least in their favour an excellent climate, and fertile 
valleys lying among the uplands and mountains (3,000 to 
4,000 feet high) on which their villages are perched. And 
even here freedom seems to dwell upon the heights, as the chiefs 
of these towns as a rule are far less arbitrary in their power and 
bloodthirsty in their policy, than the tribes of the plains. 


Tette and the Zambesi itself are pestilential. The Portuguese 
dominion in East Africa has fallen into decay since the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. Tette is a town of departed glory, 
“The church has crumbled to the ground. Indigo and other 
weeds now rise rank amid falling walls and upon spots where 
houses once stood.” About thirty Europeans still reside there, 
but the main portion of the trade of the place is in the hands 
of three or four merchants. ‘There is a Portuguese Governor 
and a garrison, but of black soldiers, with only two Portuguese 
serjeants and one officer. Kanyemba, a neighbouring chief, 
has an army of 10,000 armed men subsidised by the Portu- 
guese, and another has a force of 3,000 men, so that the 
Portuguese government rests on the insecure basis of native 
mercenaries who well know their own power. After Tette 
began the worst part of Mr. Kerr’s journey, across the plain of 
the Zambesi, and through dense tropical jungles to Lake Nyassa. 
Rumours of war made his carriers even more timid and untrust- 
worthy than before. His men were the lowest savages in 
manners that he had yet met, and suddenly deserted him when 
he was amongst the Angoni (a dreaded tribe) with no interpreter, 
and unable to speak a word of their language. He wasinan Angoni 
town alone, and greatly suspected by the King, despairing of 
his life, when suddenly he was accosted by a Portuguese elephant- 
hunter, who explained matters to the people and sent him on his 
way rejoicing. This King, Chikuse, was perhaps the worst 
despot encountered. Amongst other pleasing traits of char- 
acter, he had displayed considerable jealousy of his widowed 
mother’s lovers, of whom he had killed no less than six; and 
whenever he had a fit of indigestion, his subjects suffered the 
consequences in murdered corpses, mutilated limbs, or gouged- 
out eyes. One of these royal murders was committed before Mr. 
Kerr’s eyes; but the tribe itself took such evident delight in 
assisting in the performance, and they are such inveterate slave- 
hunters, that one cannot feel much pity for a people who 
illustrate the philosophical theory that the Government of a 
nation faithfully reflects the state of civilisation and character 
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as 
of the nation. With guides of this terrible tribe, Mr. Kerr made 
his way to Lake Nyassa, where at Livingstonia he expected to 
find an English mission-station. When he arrived, he found the 
place deserted. Some of the missionaries had died of fever, and 
the rest had abandoned the plague-stricken spot. So here 
was the poor traveller, having reached his goal, without 
stores OF cloth in a deserted station, and, to add to his mis- 
fortunes, attacked by dysentery. Unable to move, he stayed 
there for sixteen days and nights, getting worse and worse, 
when, just as he had determined to start at all hazards, he 
saw the lights of a steamer kept by the African Lakes 
Company approaching, through a fortunate failure of fuel, and in 
afew minutes he was on board her, and found a French explorer, 
Captain Giraud, a German captain, and a Scotch engineer. 
They took him to the English mission and commercial station 
at Blantyre, from whence he went by canoe down the Shiré to 
Quillimane, by no means the least perilous part of his journey, 
what with crocodiles, swarming hippopotamuses, native wars, 
frightfal storms, and the pestiferous odours of mangrove 
swamps. Bat there is always one consolation in reading a book 
of travels published by the traveller,—that you know it ends 
happily. And so we congratulate Mr. Kerr on having got 
through his troubles so successfully, with honour to himself and 
the English name, and with so pleasant a record for his readers. 





THE EXPLOITS OF DR. QUIES.* 

Att concerned in the production of this book and its publica- 
tion in England deserve well of that section of the public which 
must have a great love for literary bon-bons at this time, 
considering the stupendous efforts that are made to gratify it,— 
M. Célitre for producing a book which is gloriously grotesque, 
Miinchausenish, and quite French, without a tincture of 
naturalism or Rabelaisianism; Mrs. Hoey and Mr. Lillie for 
preparing an English translation of it marked equally by 
felicity and fidelity; and the publishers for the admirable, 
numerous, and humorous illustrations with which they have 
enhanced the charm of the letterpress. To readers who are 
(perhaps) getting tired of incredible tiger-hunts, sanguinary 
conflicts with impossible South Africans and obsolete Red 
Indians, ghost-stories after the Dickens manner but with the 
Dickens ability left out, and sloppy sentimental love-affairs, The 
Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quits ought to recommend itself. 
It is one of the best bits of fun we have read for a long time,— 
we may even say the very best bit of that kind of fun which is 
pronounced without being too broad or too boisterous. 

The character of Dr. J. B. Quis, like that of everybody in 
this story, is indicated by his name. He is a well-to-do doctor in 
the typical French country town of Saint Pignon-les-Girouettes, 
with the soul, the obesity, and the dilettantish love of science of a 
Pickwick, and the courage of Sir Frizzle Pampkin or Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Temperament, physique, and easy circumstances, make 
him hate travelling above all things. Yet accident, M. Céliére’s 
fancy, the envy and treachery of M. Anthime Bonamy, his lead- 
ing rival of the Geographical, Namismatical, and Archzeological 
Societies, and—in the long-run—the adventurous spirit of his 
marvellous Sancho Panza or Sam Weller, Magloire, make him 
travel enormous distances. Thanks to Bonamy’s malignity, 
he is shipped from Marseilles to Algiers as a driver of cattle. 
What with the too great attentions of a tame lioness, and the 
obliging “lifts” given him bya horse and an ostrich, he is 
carried into the depths of “the waste Soudan.” He is reported 
dead; at Saint Pignon his scientific friends bemoan him, and 
his relatives take steps for the division of his property. He 
returns only to start again, this time in the company of his rival 
and his servant Magloire. They are carried off in a balloon, 
and left on an uninhabited island. When Quits finally returns 
to Saint Pignon, to travel no more, but only to write books of 
travel, and to carry on innumerable games of chess by cor- 
respondence, he finds that he is not only dead but buried, assists 
at the unveiling of a statue to himself, and to avoid the risk of 
litigation, marries the most rapacious of his relatives, Madame 
Ragot. This is but the skeleton of the plot of The Startling 
Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quits. There is hardly a page in it that 
does not contain a mirth-moving incident. 

In a brief preface, M. Céliére disclaims any intention or desire 
of turning science and savants into ridicule. Yet, in his descrip- 
tions of the doings of the “ provincial brethren ” of Qniés and 
Bonamy, is there not just a soupgon of satire,—the sort of satire 





* The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. From the French of Paul Céliére- 
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that made capital of “ Aiken Drum’s lang ladle,” and “ Bil? 
Stumps, his mark?” Then, is not Magloire, the servaut of 
Quits, who insists on regarding him as “the Livingstone 
of France,” intended as a caricature of French love of 
prestige im general, if not of the M. de Brazza type of 
explorer in particular? It will hardly be questioned, too, 
that Sir Thomas Nicoll, the Herculean leader of an expedi- 
tion in the Soudan, who saves and boards Quits, but will 
not speak to him because he has not been “introduced,” is 
intended as a caricature, although a good-natured and com- 
plimentary caricature, of a stiff, taciturn, tough, sincere-at- 
bottom Englishman. (But why should the artist have given 
Nicoll a pair of whiskers worthy only of Sir Pompey Bedell, or 
of one of Anthony Trollope’s commercial travellers ?) Nay, is 
not the whole story a skit on the Jules Verne style of boy’s 
book? That, however, is of slight consequence; for M. Céliére’s 
satire is kindly. To adult readers, too, it will appear as that 
ingredient in his story which renders the charm of the whole 
firm and good. 


*,* Mr. Wells, the author of the book on Brazil reviewed in our 
last impression, wishes us to say that that review conveys a more 
pessimist conception of Brazil than is, in his opinion, contained in his 
book, and especially that native enterprise is more energetic than 
our reviewer had conceived,—the railways, for instance, being far 
oftener.got up and completed by native than by foreign enterprise. 
The following passage, however, does not give a very optimist view 
of Brazil :—“ Still, there is latent a good solid material in these 
people. What is indispensable is a century of good example, and 
new European blood especially, and then these twelve millions of 
Brazilians will add their proper quota to the world’s supplies. As it 
is, if a good half were wiped out, the world would be none the 
worse.” (Vol. II., p.'228.) 








SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—II.* 
WE do not hesitate to give a high place among the Christmas books 
of the year to the memoir of Randolph Caldecott, one whose pencil 
charmed so many with its graceful humour. It is written by a 
friend and fellow-labourer, one who knew the artist well, written 
most sympathetically, and adorned with a copious and representative 
selection of drawings, many of which have not been before pub- 
lished. These drawings are nothing less than delightful ;—so various, 
so genial, and so full of taste and, when the occasion serves, of a 
sense of beauty, are they. Randolph Caldecott began life as a 
banker’s clerk, and kept to his desk steadily for more than ten years. 
He did his clerk’s work well, but he gave his off-time to art. And to 
art in 1872 he finally devoted himself. Fourteen years afterwards, 
having then not quite completed his fortieth year, he passed away in 
Florida, whither he had gone in a vain search for health. Of the 
charm of these drawings it is impossible to give any idea,—happily, 
most of our readers know well enough what Randolph Caldecott 
could do. It will be sufficient to say that they will get here a 
notion, which it would not be easy to obtain otherwise, first of the 
growth, and then of the variety of his artistic genius. Among the 
multitude of illustrations, not far off two hundred in number, it is 
difficult to make a selection; but we may notice, among the early 
efforts, ‘‘ Coming of Age of the Pride of the Family,” “ Looking out 
for the ‘Graphic’ Balloon,” a delightful little caricature of John 
Bull, Sawney, and Pat watching for the stranger that is comiag 
across the Atlantic ; and ‘‘The Stage Coachman,” from-the illustra- 
tions of Washington Irving’s “ Old Christmas.” Caldecott never did 
anything better than this. For aspecimen of the gaiety of his every- 
day fun, let the reader turn to p. 92, where he writes to a cor- 
respondent that the quiet of their country existence has been dis- 
turbed by the proposal of the boy Sharp to take the donkey-cart. 
“ for a few sultanas. We stroked our beards, but as Sharp seemed 
bent upon the affair, reluctantly consented.” Perhaps the joke looks 
flat in print, but the drawing of “what we anxiously expected,” 
‘the boy Sharp scarcely visible, as he drives, among the voluminous 
dresses of three stout Turkish ladies, is irresistible. 

A notice of what was, perhaps, Randolph Caldecott’s best piece of 
continuous work may appropriately follow what has just been said 
about the history of his early artistic career. It was three or four 
years after the time when he carried into effect his resolution to 
devote himself entirely to art, that Randolph Caldecott brought 





* 1, Randolph Caldecott; his Early Art Career, By Hen Blackburn. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)——2. Oid Christmas and Bracebridge Hall. Illustrated 
by Randolph Caldecott. (Macmillan.}——3. Rip Van Winkle. Iustrated by 
Gordon Browne. (Blackie and Son.)——4. Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 
By the late Frank Buckland. (Smith {and Elder.)——5. Reynard the Pox. (J. 
C. Nimmo.) ——6, A Final Reckoning. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—— 
7. The Bravest of the Brave, By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)\——8. Under 
Bayard’s Banner. By Henry Frith. (Cassell and Co.)——9. On Special Service. 
By Dr. Gordon Stables. (Hojder and Stoughton.)——10, Jack Hooper: his 
Adventures at Sea and in South Afri-a. By Commander Lovett Cameron. (Nelson 
and Sons,)——11. As'ray: a Tale of Country Life. By Charlotte M. Yonge, and 
others. (Hatchard and Co.)——12 Fuur-Winds Farm. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
( Macmillan.) 
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out, in conjanction with Mr. James D. Cooper, the engraver, the 
two charming pieces in which Washington Irving rivalled so happily 
the humour of Addison himself. Old Christmas appeared in 1875, 
and Bracebridge Hall in the following year. Caldecott’s pencil had 
not, indeed, then attained the sure touch which it reached in later 
days; and the illustrations might therefore be said to be unequal, if 
all, without exception, were not good in their way. Some are simply 
perfect. The “Coachman”? lives for ever as the ideal embodiment 
of an extinct type; the “ Fair Julia” is of a type happily not extinct, 
but never more worthily represented. Of a different style is the 
“ Gipsy Girl,” and in another, very different still, “Old Christy,” the 
huntsman. The pictures are more than a hundred in number, and 
make this volume, paper and print being appropriately good, one of 
the most charming of the season. 

We need not compare Mr. Gordon Browne with Randolph Calde- 
cott; but we may say that he has rendered the humour of Rip Van 
Winkle with excellent taste and skill. The drawings are forty-six in 
number, and it is difficult to name the best. ‘Rip Fishing,” on p. 27; 
‘Rip Scolded by his Wife,’’ the latter a quite admirable presentation 
of atermagant; and “ Rip the Second,” like and yet unlike his father, 
strike us as being particularly good. The dogs, too, are as good as 
the men, witness the unlucky Wolf on p. 37, when he is under the 
depressing influence of Mrs. Rip’s near neighbourhood. 

We welcome heartily a new edition of Frank Buckland’s most 
entertaining and instructive book, a book so well known and appre- 
ciated that we need do no more than call attention to its reappearance. 
We have no wish to speak with any want of respect of the very 
meritorious efforts which are made for the entertainment of young 
readers by the writers of ingenious fiction; but we may say that any 
one who wants to give a really valuable gift to a lad, one that will 
teach him, first, to use his eyes to some purpose on the world about him, 
and secondly, to regard the lower orders of his fellow-creatures with 
a kindly interest, cannot do better than present him with Frank 
Buckland’s Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 

Whence the original story of Reynard the Fox came from, no one 
exactly knows. But about 1793 Goethe put it into the shape which 
it will probably keep for the readers of many generations to come. 
Goethe’s poem was rendered into English heroic verse by Mr. T. J. 
Arnold a little more than thirty years ago. Mr. Arnold’s verse is 
easy and readable, about the same distance removed from prose as 
is Horace in his “Satires.’ The illustrations are from Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach’s well-known drawings, twelve full-page India-proof 

engravings by Joseph Wolf being added. These it is needless to 
praise. The paper and type are all that could bedesired. Altogether, 
we have here a volume handsome to look at, and, it need hardly be 
said, entertaining to read. 

Mr. Henty himself accurately differentiates his Final Reckoning 
from his previous works by saying,—“I have left the battle- 
fields of history, and have written a story of adventure in Australia 
in the early days when the bushrangers and the natives constituted 
@ real and formidable danger to the settlers.” Mr. Henty has never 
published a more readable, a more carefully constructed, or a better 
written story than this. A Final Reckoning tells of the quarrels and 
adventures of Reuben Whitney and Thomas Thorne, who are in the 
first chapter found attending the same village school in Sussex. 
Thorne, who is a born scoundrel, does his worst against Whitney, 
by contriving to have him accused of crimes which he himself 
commits, including a burglary. Whitney is acquitted of this charge, 
but the mere fact of his having been tried compels him to leave 
England for Australia. On his way thither, he makes a powerful friend, 
by whose aid, when he arrives in Australia, he is promoted to the 
position of police-officer, entrusted with important “ operations” 
against bushrangers and “black fellows.” He routs out the one 
gang, and gives the other a wholesome lesson. Finally, Whitney 
shoots down the infamous chief of the bushrangers, who, of course, 
turns out to be Thorne, and who, confessing to all the crimes laid at 
his rival’s door, clears his reputation. Mr. Henty’s plot is strong, and 
so is his geography. It is a pity, however, that he introduces a love 
—even although it be only a calf-love—affair into A Final Reckoning. 
Boys should have nothing to do with love, either in fiction or in actual 
life, till they get to the lawn-tennis stage of existence. 


We think that Mr. Henty, who in The Bravest of the Brave returns 
to the fields of history, has been happy in the selection of his hero. He 
explains the reasons why Peterborough may be said to have fallen into 
oblivion, and has doubtless been successful in rescuing him from it, for 
at least the generation of boys of this Christmastide. Peterborough’s 
exploits in Spain, dering his campaign of little more than a year, are 
unique, and universally admitted to be unparalleled in the history of 
warfare. They were not likely fo suffer in the telling of Mr. Henty ; 
the adventures of the aide-de-camp, Jack, will probably be found to be 
no less interesting than the marvellous operations of the General 
himself, in which he takes a leading part. The illustrations are on a 
par with the merits of the tale and the general get-up of the book. 


Under Bayard’s Banner is a handsome volume, and though it 








Se 
contains nearly four hundred pages, it will no doubt not be found 


too much for the youthful appetite. The illustrations are good (the 
young horsewoman at p. 9 would seem to be in rather modern attire 
and in knightly keeping with the rest of the book. “Le bon chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche”’ is, of course, the central figare; but the 
adventures of more than one kindred spirit are interwoven with the 
exploits of the hero; and the story abounds with life, and Warriors of 
all dexcriptions, including kings and emperors. While it Provides 
chapters like ‘“‘ How Gaspard was pursued by the Guard,” and « How 
the Prisoner was brought out for Execution,” the history of the Period 
is by no means neglected; farther than this a tale for boys cap 
hardly go. 

Dr. Gordon Stables has a field and a humour—an essentially Scotch 
(and Northern Scotch) humour—of his own. Both are seen to 
advantage in On Special Service. It consists of the adventures op 
board ship of Colin McLeod, a Highland lad, and is a capital Irish 
stew of Africa and America, picnics and hand-to-hand fights, wounds 
and hidden treasure, Portuguese slave-traders and Arab fanatics, In 
Benbow, Dr. Stables gives a lifelike portrait of a spirited sailor, 
perhaps of the oldschool. He also gives a sketch of a drily humoroug 
doctor, who reminds one of Marryat. Oa Special Service ig g 
book that is sure to be enjoyed by boys; and there is not a girl in it, 

Commander Cameron has had more experience in writing books of 
travel for adults than in writing stories of adventure for boys. This 
may account both for the want of compactness and “go” in plot, 
and for the air of reality in respect of description which distinguish 
his Jack Hooper. We confess to having got a little tired of the first 
half of this book, with its innumerable fights with wild beasts, 
which, with all respect to Commander Cameron, have an old- 
fashioned look. When, however, Jack Hooper and his patrons get 
into difficulties with the Boers, the plot becomes stronger, and the 
incidents become more exciting. The final struggle between the 
English settlers under Mr, Penton and the Boers is told with great 
spirit, and a full-length portrait of Jan, a tipsy, ill-conditioned, and 
vindictive Datchman, is drawn with great, almost malicious, clever. 
ness. In spite of Mr. Rider Haggard, Commander Cameron has 
clearly a field open to him as a boys’ author in South Africa. 

In Astray, four accomplished ladies, all of them most deservedly 
favourites with the reading public, have put their heads, or at least 
their pens, together to produse a story. One success they have 
achieved,—that it would puzzle any critic to apportion the various 
chapters to their proper authorship. One conjecture we shall venture 
to make, that Miss Yonge, who is always careful of lights and shades, 
is not responsible for Marian Forester, the most conceited prig, if 
ptig is of common gender, that ever appeared in fiction. Surely no 
real young woman could ever have assented to the remark that it is 
good to hear the other side of a question by saying, “ Yes; because 
else one can’t see how entirely one is in the right.’ Oa the whole, 
too, the book pleases and instructs. Still, we cannot help thinking 
that any one of the four—(Miss Yonge’s associates are Miss M. 
Bramston, Miss Christabel Coleridge, and Miss Esmé Stuart)—would 
have done something better. One drawback is the perplexing fre- 
quency of change of scene. The first four chapters are extracts from 
four several journals. Chapter VI. gives an ‘‘ explanatory letter” 
from a seventh character, and the eighth introduces us to another 
journal-keeper, this time a man of letters. All this is very perplexing. 
Still, this is a good story, and it is told, not so well, indeed, as it 
might have been, but still effectively. 

After the realism, and, for the most part, somewhat commonplace 
realism, of most of the season’s books, it is refreshing to get the 
delicate fancy with which Mrs. Molesworth knows how to inform her 
work, Four-Winds Farm is a story of the early days of genius. The 
young child of the moor is moulded by the influences of the place; 
and this moulding is expressed by the imagination that the four winds 
are his godmothers. The North and the East brace his nature for 
effort; more gracious and tender influencas come from the 
sisters of the South and the West. The human associatious of 
his life are also recognised. It is not only the mysterious whisperings, 
of rebuke or comfort, that come to him from the spirits of the air, 
bat also inspirations as to his dealings with kinsfolk and friends, a3 
to forbearance and self-sacrifice, inspirations that make him what he 
is. The suggestion of the supernatural—it is nothing more than 4 
suggestion—is skilfally worked in. Bat we must confess that the 
illustrations, whatever their merits, do not satisfy us. We doubt 
whether any illustrations of imaginations that seem to be marred 
when they are reduced to fact, could satisfy us. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_>—_—__ 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
WE have received the annual volumes of two magazines which it is 
needless to commend to our readers. Good Words, edited by Donald 
Macleod, D.D. (Isbister and Co.), contains two serial stories—one 
seems naturally to speak of fiction firat—‘‘The Haven under the 
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Hill,” by Mary Linskill, and “ This Man’s Wife,” by G Manville 
Fenn. Mary Howitt continues her reminiscences, bringing them 
down to the death of her husband, on March 3rd, 1874, and that of 
her daughter, somewhat more than five years later, events which she 
records with a pathetic simplicity and self-restraint. Among the 
other biographical papers are a sketch of Dora Greenwell, by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, and another of Principal Tulloch, by the Editor. 
Science is well represented, though we feel inclined to protest that 
Professor Max Miiller’s “ Short Biographies of Words” really belong 
to Arts. “Social and Philanthropic” topics are not neglected, Mr. 
W. Jolly’s papers on “Inspecting in the Highlands’ and Mr. Charles 
Whymper’s on “The Fen People,” being specially noticeable——In 
the Sunday Magazine, fiction is represented by three stories,— 
“Dinah Mite,” by “ Brenda;” “The Gems She Wore,” by L. M. 
Meade; and “The Living of Langleys,” by Mary B. Whiting. 
Biblical topics naturally occupy much space; among the contributors 
to these colamns we observe the names of Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. 
Oswald Dykes, and Dr. S. Cox. Among the subjects of the 
biographical and historical papers are George Fox, William Penn, 
John Bunyan, and, if one may mention along with these another 
remarkable personality, John B. Gough. To “Sunday Evenings with 
the Children” the Rev. Benjamin Waugh is the chief contributor, 
furnishing five out of the twelve papers. They could not be put 
into better hands. The Sunday Magazine is admirably well suited to 
the object which its title suggests. 

Our Darlings. Edited by T. J. Barnardo. (J. F. Shaw.)—This is 
the twelfth annual volume of a magazine, edited by Dr. Barnardo, 
and described as “‘ The Children’s Treasury of Pictures and Stories.” 
One of its principal features is to be found in the details which it 
gives of the lives and fortunes of the little waifs and strays in whom 
the editor takes so kindly and so beneficent an interest. The 
magazine is good in itself; and this gives it a special value and 
interest. 

Our Gracious Queen: Jubilee Stories. By Mrs. O. F. Walton. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Mrs. Walton has collected here a number 
of anecdotes of the Queen’s life, and these are illustrated by pictures, 
taken, where it has been possible, from authentic sources. Naturally 
and properly, the details are fuller with regard to her Majesty’s early 
life. Some of the early portraits and pictures are interesting, though 
the colouring is somewhat crude. 

In The Historical Scrap-Book (Cassell and Co.), the publishers 
have, we suppose, utilised a select number of engravings relating to 
famous events and personages in the history of these Kingdoms, out 
of the vast store of illustrations which must be at their disposal. 
No kind of order has been attempted, and this of course suits the 
idea of a scrap-book. On one page, for instance, Sir William 
Walworth is killing Wat Tyler, Henry VIII. is turning the cold- 
shoulder on Wolsey, the goatherd’s wife is scolding King Alfred, 
and a musketeer, temp. James I., is levelling his firing-piece. It is 
clear that a book of this kind defies description. Few of our 
readers but must be familiar with Messrs. Cassell’s illustrated books ; 
and it will therefore be sufficient to say that we have here nearly 
two hundred pages of pictures on every subject which comes under 
the class “ historical,’’—portraits, battle-scenes, pictures of costume 
and farniture, fancy pictures, &c. 

We have received two numbers of a series which bears the title of 
“Tilastrated Gleanings from the Classics’ (Field and Tuer), 
“Classics ’’ being understood, it will be seen, in a sense somewhat 
different from that which the word usually bears. The first number 
is Sir Charles Grandison, not the tale, but six illustrations from 
the original copper-plates engraved in 1778, each being accompanied 
by a brief explanatory extract. The second number is Solomon 
Gessner. Gessner was a German Swiss, born in Zurich in 1730. He 
was both a poet (excelling chiefly in rnral subjects) and an artist, 
The illustrations are from the pencil of Thomas Stothard, engraved 
by R. Cranek. 

Songs from Shakespeare. Illustrated. (Cassell and Co.)—These 
Songs are not unworthily illustrated ; the faces are pretty or humorous; 
the scenes from Nature faithfally rendered ; the page-borders grace- 
fal. And four of the songs, ‘Where the Bee Sucks,’’ ‘“ Who is 
Sylvia ?” “ Sigh no more, Ladies,” and “Full Fathom Five,” are set 
to music. <A pleasing volame this, both for ear and eye. 

A Few Gocd Women, and What They Teach Us. By Catherine Mary 
MacSorley. (John Hogg )—Mrs. Somerville’s singularly interesting 
story is the first in this volume, and perhaps the best. But there is 
one of a person little known, Margaret Blaggs, afcerwards by mar- 
riage Margaret Godolphin, which has a great attraction about it. 

She was maid-of-honour to Queen Catharine off Braganza; she was 
beautiful and witty, and a remarkably good actress ; and she lived the 
life of a saint. One must think of her when one recalls the horrid 
story of that time. There is some salt in the world at its worst. The 
adventures of Madame Lescuse, afterwards Madame de la Roche- 
Jacquelin, are better known, but they were worth telling again. The 
other lives are those of Mary Agnes Jones, Superintendent of the 








Liverpool Workhouse Infirmary, and a pioneer in nursing reform, 
Lady Rachel Rusgell, the Countess of Derby (of Latham House fame), 
St. Monica, and Hilda of Whitby. This “ book for girls” is admirably 
suited to its readers. 

Modern Anecdotes. Edited, with Notes, by W. Davenport 
Adams. (Hamilton and Adams.)—The editor claims for his collection 
that it is modern. ‘They do not, for the most part, go farther back 
than Walpole’s ‘Letters,’ and they come down as far as the later 
reminiscences, such as those of Crabb Robinson and J. R. Planché.’’ 
And he also claims that it is “ authentic.” Another characteristic of 
the book is its classification. This, of course, is not new. Of its 
other merits we do not pretend to judge; but we may say that, 
dipping into it, we have found it fresh as well as entertaining, and 
possessing the notable merit of giving authorities. 

The Late Miss Hollingford. By Rosa Mulholland. (Blackie and 
Son.)—This tale appeared many years ago in All the Year Round, 
and was honoured by being printed in the same volume of the 
Tauchnitz collection with Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ No Thoroughfare.” It 
is a good story, and worth republication. There is novelty in the 
central idea,—a girl, dismayed at the ruin and disgrace which through 
her father’s wrong-doing has overtaken her family, hides herself from 
her friends, and reappears under circumstances which lead to curious 
complications. And this idea is worked out with such skill that, 
though a French translator was not far wrong in altering the title to 
“Une Idée Fantastique,” the reader is willing to accept it without 
question as he goes on. 


The Adventurous Voyage of the ‘ Polly,’ and other Stories. By S. 
Whitchurch Sadler, R.N. (8.P.C.K.)—We have here four capital 
stories, first published some years ago in the Boys’ Own Paper, and 
now very properly reprinted. The heroes hunt for slavers and 
pirates, or struggle with mutineers, or contend against storms; in 
fact, go through, and of course come triumphantly out of, divers 
adventures by field and flood. The writer evidently knows tropical 
and equatorial seas and shores, and describes them vividly. 


Twice Murried. By James Carton. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
If this is meant for a book of the season to please and instruct young 
readers, we must call it a mistake. It is a commonplace tale of 
bigamy, or apparent bigamy, well meant doubtless, but not edifying, 
and certainly not well written. Here is a pretty mixture of meta- 
phors :—‘‘ When the ravings of wounded virtue and lost honour had 
worn her down, and crashed her beneath the weight of their inefface- 
able stain.’”’? This is almost as good as the historical “ nursing a 
meteor.” 

Rags and Rainbows. By Margaret Haycraft. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is a tale drawn from a store which, unhappily, is inexhaustible, 
the troubles and sorrows of the poor. A certain Mrs. Murpby is falsely 
convicted on the charge of having received stolen goods, and the 
story is mainly occupied with the efforts of her children to keep 
themselves and their grandmother out of the workhouse. How they 
toil, what help they get, and what good they do others by their efforts, 
bringing out the best that is in every one about them, is told very 
well in this little book. We well believe that there are many such 
noble lives led among the poor, and we hope, at least, that they bear 
as good fruit. 


The Prairie Chief: a Tale. By R.M. Ballantyne. With Illustra- 
tions. (James Nisbet and Co.)—The title-page enumerates twenty- 
seven books, followed by “‘ &c., &c.,” of which Mr. Ballantyne is the 
author; it may therefore be some satiefaction to his readers that 
we are able to say this book is very good evidence of his being by no 
means exhausted. Far from it; for life, spirit, adventure, probable 
and improbable, and all that is looked for in a tale of North-American 
Indians, it might very well be a first creation. In his preface, the 
author himself refers to ‘‘ the extraordinary incidents of this tale,” 
and reminds his readers of the existence of “ exceptional characters.” 
It is well supplied with illustrations, to the number of twelve, in some 
of which striking incidents are no less strikingly portrayed. 


In the Fort. By Sarah Tytler. With Frontispiece. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This is a tale of Anglo-Indian life. The scene is laid prin- 
cipally at a small station, and the latter half of the book is concerned 
with the fortunes of the residents and the incidents arising out of the 
great Mutiny of 1857. The tale is simple and slight, and does not 
extend beyond an appropriate length. Missionary life, and the develop- 
ment of one or two of the characters in their devotion to that cause, 
occupy a prominent place, and introduce a native martyr. The story 
is natural and lifelike, is told in an easy style, and is not wanting, 
from time to time, in indications both of deep feeling and penetration. 


Freedom’s Sword: a Tale of the Days of Wallace and Bruce. By 
Annie 8. Swan. With Eight Original Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, 
R.I. (Cassell and Co.)—The heroes of the story, Wallace and Bruce, 
are well presented, and through them and the various characters that 
are grouped around them, a very good picture is exhibited of those 
stirring and troublous times. The authoress has succeeded in describing 
such scenes as “ The Fatal Field of Falkirk” and “ Bannockburn” 
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without, as is so often the case, the adventitious aid of the marvellous ; 
and the tale moves generally within the circle of the natural and 
probable. It is well told, the illustrations are an acquisition to it, 
and the book altogether is well and handsomely got up. 


































































Schiller’s Song of the Bell. Translated from the German by 
“J, J.G.” and “J. L. G.” (C. Clarke, Mid-Sussex Times office, 
Haywards Heath; and sold for the Restoration Fund of Lindfield 
Church, Sussex.)—This is, on the whole, an accurate, and in parts a 
very spirited translation of Schiller’s famous “ Lied der Glocke,” 
though here and there the translation appears to have missed the drift, 
as in the line near the bottom of p. 9, “The bed is rough when storms 
do rise,” which should not ba read as a separate sentence,— Wilder 
Stiirme rauhes Bette” being only a description of the desolate site 
which remains after the ravages of the fire,—a fire that has left behind 
it “a rough bed of wild storms.” But, on the whole, the translation 
is good and spirited, as the concluding passage will show :— 


** She, high above this lower earth 
Where the blue tent of heav'n appears, 
Hov'ring where thunders come to birth, 
And nearing to the Starry-spheres 
Shall be a voice to speak from ‘ yonder’ 
Amongst the Starry-Host so clear, 
Which praise their Maker as they wander, 
And herald in the crowned Year, 
To worthy and untrivial things 
Alone, her metal tongue devoting, 
And promptly with her hourly swings 
The flight of passing Time denoting. 

j Each Fate or Fortune she shall tell 

In heartless note—the joy or woe, 

And with ber See-saw follow well 

The changeful play of life below. 

As in the Ear the Bell-Voice wanes, 

And when her mighty tones decay, 

So may she teach—that—‘ nought remains’ 

That ‘ all things earthly pass away.’ 


Now—with ropes and pulleys heaving 

From her nest the Bell we’ll bring, 

Up !—her aéry pathway cleaving 

In the realms of Sound to sing! 
Heave now! pull!! heave! ho!! 
Now! she rises!! so!!! 

Harbiuger of joy may she 

‘To this good town ever be, 

May her maiden chiming te!l 

Peace! to those who in it dwell, 

Peace! the first-note of the BELL,” 


That is thoroughly good, though we wish that the translator had not 
spoken of the bell’s ‘‘ heartless note,” which seems to imply that the 
sound is not touching, does not appeal to human feeling. Schiller 
only said that the bell itself had no heart (‘‘ selbst herzlos”), not that 
its note was heartless ; he virtually contrasted the heartlessness of the 
engine with the heart-stirring effect of its notes. We wish the 
translation every success. 

Curistmas Carbs, Erc.—Messrs. Sockl and Nathan (Jewin Cres- 
cent) have sent us a large portfolio of Christmas and New Years’ 
Cards of all kinds,—chromo-painted children and dogs and flowers in 
great variety; cards with messages adorned with very pretty little 
i designs of all sorts; cards with verses and floral wreaths, scented 
cards of all shapes, cards illustrated with sentimental, or comic, or 

picturesque subjects, and a good many cards consisting only of 
landscape, with a greeting beneath. In fact, Messrs. Sockl and 
Nathan appear to provide an immense variety of choice in this 
species of offering. We have also Christmas Cards from Messrs. 
Hildesheimer and Faulkner,—a number of delicate landscapes, quaint 
groups of dogs and cats, and other pretty designs, which can hardly 
fail to please those who are fond of this formof Christmas and New 
Year’s presents. ——From Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. we have 
received a pack of new Floral Cards, or posies, with a flower or 
two prettily painted on each; and also some very pretty little books 
of landscapes. 

De la Rue’s Pocket-Books, Diaries, and Framed Calendars are, as 
usual, among the very best which reach us. The information in the 
pocket-books is arranged with unusual care and skill, and the single 
improvement we could suggest would be even thicker elastics. The 
printing in these books is a marvel of typography. 
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Dalziel (H.), The Greyhound, Cr 8V0..........0scesseveeseeserseeeeneescanseenseses (U. Gill) 2/6 
Dicey (A. V.), England’s Case against Home-rule, cr 8vo..... ..(J. Murray) 10/6 
Dickens (C.), Pickwick Papers, Jubilee Edition, 2 vols. 8vo ...(Macmillan) 21/0 
Edmonds (E. M.), Greek Lays and Taylls, Sy (Tribner) 6/6 
Gellie (M. E.), Venturesome Twins, 12mo......... .... .(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Gibson (J.), Chips from the Earth’s Crust, cr 8V0 .............. cainianiitientall (Nelson) 2/6 
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Hore (A. B.), To Lake Tanganyika in a Bath Chair, cr 8vo ...(S8. Low & Col " 

































Huhn (A. V.), Straggle of Bulgarians for Independence, er 8yo... 

Johnson (R.), Retouching Photographic Negati 8v0 ri a = 
Kernel and the Husk, cr 8vo ....... cng vcevcesess, Ali aOmaillan) 20 
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Martin (T. C.), Law of Maintenance, 8vo. AStevens & Ha; ) 16 
Neison (E.), Astronomy, Cr 8V0..........00.cecceccereessessessessesevscecee (Ward & Lost 5D 


Nott (J. F.), Wild Animals, photographed from Life, roy 
Oliphant (J. L. K.), The New Engl sh, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Preston (H. W.), A Year in Eden, 2 vols, cr 8vo 
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Shall We Know Them Again? cr 8vo. 
Sharp (W.), Sonnets of This Century, 4to . 
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Sidney (Sir P.), — A. Symonds, cr 8vo Vif\emillany 




















Skeat (W. W.), Vision of William Concerning Piers Plowman, 2 vols, 
8v0 .... . (Oxford Univ. Press) 31/5 
Skipsey (J.), Carols from the Coal Fields, er 8vo se-s-0(W. Soott) 3/6 
St. Augustine, Bishop and Doctor, cr 8vo ... (Simpkin & Co 5/0 
St. Nicholas Songs, folio ...... ... caceicuanees ceo uae .«...(Warne) 150 
Sweet (H.), Second Middle Engl: xford Univ. Press) 99 
Verne (J.), Lottery Ticket, 16mo. Low & Oo.) 78 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

















Page £1010 0; Narrow Column 2310 6 
Half-Page. 5 5 0} Half-Columm .......cccsseseee 11S 0 
Quarter-Page setseeceessessesessseese, 2 12 6 | Quarter-Column 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 


an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


ti |“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
L ! B E R T Y FABRICS, oe and CURTAINS, 
or the 
ART WINTER SRASON, 
in NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
COLOURINGS, 
F A B R | C S New Parrerns anp ArT FuRNisumg 
a | CaTaLoGuz Post FREE, 
New Parrenns Post Fass. | FGignas poe! } REGENT STREET, W, 


| . a 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 


SMEDLEY’S. TENNANT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ke 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
9 Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
ROWLAN DS contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
OIL Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 




















Ask anywhere for Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 

BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 

Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


O U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

** An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.O P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.RC.S. 

‘+ T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr. 
Francis Parsons. 


GRADUATE of OXFORD {Pipes Exhibitioner of his 

College, 2nd Class Mods., 2nd Class Lit. Hum ) will be glad to hear of 
a TUTORIAL POST in some German town. Would undertake charge of one or 
two English boys if desired. Terms moderate, object being to learn German. 
References to the Master of University College, Oxtord, or R. H. Hutton, Esq., 
Englefield Green, Surrey.—Address, “‘ G. M. H.,”” 22 St. Giles’s, Oxford. 


is ARVELLOUS EFFECTS.”— “I have sold Dr. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS for over 14 years, and have 
noticed the marvellous effects they have had upon wracking coughs ; they seem 
to act like magic, giving such speedy relief. They are also invaluable to public 
speakers and singers.—(Signed), W. T. Jackson, M.P.S., Stanley Square, Staley- 
bridge.” Asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breat: 
phlegm, pains in the chest, and rheumatism, are instantly relieved and rapidly 
cured by the Wafers, which taste pleasantly, Sold at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils 
per box, by all Draggists, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











Just published, in 3 vols., with 3 Portraits, 363. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


By EDWIN HODDER. 
NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of this Work has been already exhausted, anda SECOND EDITION is in active 
preparation. 

“ These volumes possess a special value, and they furnish a complete picture of their subject in his political, social, domestic, philan. 
thropic, and religious relations...... It is impossible to rise from a study of the Karl’s life and character without a feeling of pride that his 
efforts and affections were all enlisted on the side and in the service of the people ; and it is equally impossible to believe in the decadence 
of England so long as she continues to produce men of this noble and unselfish type.” —Times. 

“The book is sure to be read with interest by all classes in this country. Lord Shaftesbury’s diaries, which were freely entrusted to 
Mr. Hodder, are a mine of interest, and they have been admirably worked.’’—Daily News. 


“A distinct impression, formed from a necessarily hasty glance at these volames, is that Mr. Hodder has accomplished his delicate and 
difficult task with great care and good taate. The work before us is complete, readable, and well arranged.”’—Standard. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A Popular 
and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Translated and Edited, with Copious Additions, 
from the German of Dr. ALFRED RITTER VON URBANITZKY, by R. WORMELL, D.Sc.,M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor JOHN PERRY, F.R.S. Medium 8vo, with nearly 850 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 











COMPLETION of NAUMANN’S “ HISTORY of MUSIC.” 


The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC, By Emir 


NAUMANN, Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, and Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. Revised 
and Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 


With Authentic Illustrations, 2 vols., 3ls 6d. 





NEW WORK by JULIAN THOMAS. 


CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. By JuLtiAn Tuomas (“The 


Vagabond”). A Description, from Personal Observation, of Life in New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. 10s 6d. 
“As a book of travel amongst strange people, the book is profoundly interesting.’—Daily Chronicle. 





FREDERICK BARNARD’S 
CHARACTER SKETCHES from THACKERAY, Six 


New and Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced from Photogravure on India Paper—size, 20 by 143. The 
Subjects are—The Little Sister, Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Major Pendennis, Captain Costigan, Major Dobbin. In 
Portfolio, 21s. 


MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1886. Vol. [X. With 


nearly 500 Choice Engravings from Famous Paintings, and from Original Drawings by the First Artists of the Day. A 
Photogravure after Ruysdael forms the Frontispiece. 16s. 








COMPLETION of the POPULAR EDITION of 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


Prof. HENRY MORLEY. With Numerous Illustrations, complete in 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 





COMPLETION of “The PEOPLES of the WORLD.” 
Now ready, complete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each. 


The PEOPLES of the WORLD. _ By Dr. Rospert Brown, 


M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With about 1,200 Original Illustrations. 





COMPLETION of the POPULAR EDITION of “ PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE: With 65 Exquisite Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings, and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations Drawn on Wood by some of the First Artists of the 


Day. With Descriptive Letterpress. 5 vols., 18s each. 
Vols. I. and II. embrace the British Isles; Vols. III., IV., and V., the Continent. 





NOTICE—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of nearly 1,000 Volumes published by Messrs. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, ranging in price from THREEPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, will be 


sent, on request, post free to any address. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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ANTED to PURCHASE, in London 

or the Provinces, a WEEKLY PAPER, 

capable of development. Verified details of circula- 

t'on, expenditure, and profit required.—Address, 

—s price, *‘ Sigma,”” City News Rooms, Ludgate 
ircus. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE for WOMEN-TEACHERS.— 
Principal, Miss KE. P. HUGHES, late of Newnhem 
College. Lecturer in Method, Miss FREUND, late 
of Girton College.—The Students attend the Cam- 
bridge University Lectures on Teaching, and have 
ample opportunity for teaching in various schools in 
Cambridge. ‘The object of the Cullege is to give a 
professional training to educated women who intend 
to teach. In addition to the course of training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, and one year’s 
residence in Cambridge.—Full particulars may be 
obtaine1l by application to the PRINCIPAL. 


EASIDE EDUCATION— 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs, 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “ Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 
of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further part calars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


ICTORIA UNIVERS! 














UNIVERSITY.—The 
Council are about to appoint EXTERNAL 
EXAMINERS in the following Subjects :— 
1, MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. 
2. MEDICINE. 
3. BOTANY. 

The appointment will be for three years, at the ex- 
iration of which the Examiner will rot be eligible 
or re-election. For further particulars, apply to the 

REGISTRAR. Applications must be sent in on or 
before December 4th, 1886. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., 

Manchester. Registrar. 


HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses resnec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to board 
and educa‘e, Thearrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 











PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. 

The Cullege charges for Lo¢ging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Lorg Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are ££4 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish C. lege, Cambridge. 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 








For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSRH, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 











QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
= claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
= WILLIAM C. LD, t Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 











HE NEW ATHENAUM CLUB— 
SCIENTIFIC, LITERARY. and SOCIAL—has 
VACANCIES for a LIMITED NUMBER of ADDI- 
TIONAL MEMBERS, without Entrance Fee.—Par- 
ticulars, with list of Vice-Presidents and Committee, 
will be forwarded on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 


A GENTLEMAN who is qualified for 
the M.A. Degree, Edinburgh, would be glad to 
ENGAGE in LITERARY WORK during the winter. 
Philosophical subjects preferred.—Address, “ B. 8. 
(Phil.’,’” Edinburgh University. 
LECTRICAL ENGINEERING.— 
CITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, 
—The Courses of Technical Instruction at the 
Central Institution, Exhibition Road, 8.W., are open 
to persons desirous of studying any branch of 
Electrical Engineering. The Instruction, under the 
general direction of Professor AYRTON, F.R.S., com- 
rises Lectures and Practice in the Laboratories and 
ynamo Room.—For particulars, apply at Exhibition 
Road, S.W., or at a > tt ondon, E.C. 








MAGNUS, 
Director and Secretary. 


YNAMO ELECTRIC 

MACHINERY.—A Special Course of PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in the TESTING of 
the POWER and EFFICIENOY of DYNAMOS 
and MOTORS will be given by Professor AYkTON, 
F.R.S., at the Central Institution of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, commencing on 
FRIDAY, February 4th, at 5 p.m.—For particulars, 
apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at Gresham 
College, London, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE, near Abingdon. 

W\ —SIX SCHOLARSHIPS—four of £50, one of 
£30, one of £20—will be competed for in JUNE next, 
Candidates must have been under 14on January Ist, 
1887.—For further particulars, apply to the 


WARDEN. 
ERMANY.—An ENGLISHMAN, 
occupying an official position at a German 
Univers ty, wishes to meet with a STUDENT of 
CHEMISTRY as PUPIL, of whom he wonld take 
the entire charge.—Apply, LAWSON, 15 Alexandra 

Road, N.W. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE for WOMEN-TEACHERS. 
WANTED, after Christmas, a RESIDENT 
ASSISTANT-LECTU REHK.—Applications, with copies 
of testimonials, to be sent to the PRINCIPAL. 


\HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


UDLEY PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
: for GIRLS.—An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
WANTED for JANUARY. Special subjects—Eng- 
lish History, Scripture, and Geography. Must bea 
thorough disciplinarian. Salary to begin at £100.— 
Address, HEAD MISTRESS. 


HE CATHERINE-STREET 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
Newspaper Proprietors, Printers, Pablishers, and 
Advertisement Contractors. 
Head Office—12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand. 
City Offices—65 Leadenhall Streat, E.C. 

This Association is the only firm possessing 
facilities for the complete production of journalistic 
undertakings. Conducting its busine s upon entirely 
new principles, and under the direction of a Board of 
experienced Newspaper Proprietors and Journalists, 
it has, during the past few years, been instrumental 
in transform ng several papers, which had previously 
been carried on at a loss, into lucrative properties ; 
and the Directors are now prepared to place the 
printing, publishing, and advertising facilities of the 
Association at the disposal of newspaper proprietors 
generally, who at present are dependent upon a variety 
of agencies—none of them under a central and ex- 
perienced control—and are compelled to keep up ex- 
pensive offi-es and staffs for the purposes of th:ir 
papers, without securing the advantages which only 
an extensive connection with the wholesale news- 
agents, advertisement contractors, aud others can 
command. 

Possessing large premises in the centre of the 
publishing world, the Association affords its clients 
editorial and all other necessary accommodation, 
whilst it at once relieves them of the necessity for 
any personal attention to the innumerable details 
involved in the technical managemert of their under- 
takings, and places its Jarge organisation at their 
service, 

A list of Newspapers already under the Associa- 
tion’s management, and all other information, may be 
obtaincd on application. 




















AJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 

Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED 

COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 
** Pedigree, Brighton.” 





“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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(Established 1849 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
epltal 1. kek es 
Income . vse sw £1,000,000 


Compensation paid for 112,000 ‘Accidents, £221 ig 
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OHAIRMAN ... -» Harviz M, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Raliwan bern 
cr 


Local Agents, ms, the 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE so 
L FLEET STREET, LONDON CIETY, 
Instituted 1523, 
Assets on December 31st, 1885............. 
Income for the Year 1885................. aia S5.2ian 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. Sist, 1885 14 5348 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five red 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1884.00.00... 0. cess 690.9 
Reversionary Bonuses hithertoallotte! 6 a0‘ 9ne 
, The Expenses of Managemont, including Geman 

sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, . 

The limits of free travel and residence have bee 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In. 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities, 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased, 
— paid immediately on proof of death and 

itle. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and 
Assurances effected through their inteodnsioat 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal s i 
cation to the ACTUARY. , oe 


T]NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital  ........c.cssssscossscee £1,500,000 
rve Fund.......... worsscerceseccceoses I 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND. 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throuzhout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordin: 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Sue 
aoe yg are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders, In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

oe: W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PE& MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

|. LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
cularg, on application. 
RANUIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Laue. 


lalate ES PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,800,000. 
Profits declared, £3.409,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Endowment Assurances granted on exceptionally 
favourable terms. Profits, five years to 2, 
£614,676, Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
previously will participate, 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


TO ALL INVESTORS. 


T HE STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established over 60 years ago), . 
possesses Invested Funds to the amountof 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,0J0. | 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 

place of worship or private residence. Splendid 

full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 

one, 3) notes; beautifully decorated speaking 

ront. Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 

STAPLEY, 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 
London, N, 
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WUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Branco OFFICES: 


981 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, 


A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND’ BEST _ BOOKS, 


On the following Terms :— 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 
Annum and upwards. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

Town AND VILLAGE Book Cxiuss Suppiiep oN LiperRAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 





post free to any address :— 


1,RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GreATLy REDUCED PRICEs. 


2.BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Oot oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets orn SEPARATELY. 


4,.BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





THE LATEST NOVELS. 
A YEAR in EDEN: an American Tale. 


By Harriet WATERS PRESTON, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


FORTUNE’S BUFFETS and REWARDS: a 


Study of Edinburgh University Life. By E. D. Primrose. 3 vols. crown 
8y0, 31s 64. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Dlustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


The COLONIAL and INDIAN EXHIBITION SOUVENIR 
and GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready, medium 4to, cloth, elegant Indian design, gilt edges, price 253. 


This Work is dedicated by special permission to H.M. the Queen, and is published 
with the sanction and approval of the Royal Commission. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE COLONIAL 
AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


Containing upwards of One Hundred Illustrations by THOMAS 
RILEY (including 7 Etchings, 2 Coloured, and 13 other Full-page Plates), com- 

rising Portraits of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and Sir Philip Canliffe Owen, the 

pening Ceremony, Cyprus Silk Weavers, Plan of Building, Indian Palace, Jungle 
Scene, &e., and other carefully selected Picturas of some of the most interesting 
Views and Objects from the several Courts, Edited by Frank OuNDALL. 


This day, Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, demy 8yo, cloth, 
with Coloured Maps, price 53. 


HER MAJESTY’S COLONIES: 


A Series of Original Papers. Issued under the authority of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Compiled and Edited by A. 
J. R. TRENDELL, C.M.G. 


“Tt is really a handbock to the Colonies of permanent va!a>, and will be 
referred to long after the Colonial Exhibition has closed its gates.”"—Times. 


Full Prospectus sent post free. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
13 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK for the SEASON. 
Folio, cloth, gilt edges, price One Guinea. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS: 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 1886. 


Containing a Complete Copy of the Catalogue, handsomely print2d in redand 
black, and 


One Hundred & Fifty Full-page ReproductionsinTypogravure 
of some of the Principal Works in the Exhibition, 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
13 CHARING OROSS, S.W. 


STOTT’sS 





DAVID ule %. 


The QUEEN’S INNOCENT: with other Poems. 


By Euise Coorer. Crown 8vo, price 53, 


FINGERS and FORTUNE: a Guide-Book to 
Palmistry. With Photo. of Right and Left Hands, showing Line:, Mounts, 
&c. By E. M. Farwety, Fourth Thousand, 160 pp., feap. 8vo, cloth, price ls. 


The UNITY of GOD and MAN: and other Sermons. 


By Rev. Storrorp A. Brooke. Feap. 8vo, price 43, 


SUNSHINE and SHADOW: Meditations from the 
Writings of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Arranged for Daily Use. With 
Portrait, feap. 8vo, parchment, price 6s. 


FEDA: with other Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By 


RENNELL Ropp. Crown 8vo, price ts, 


SAPPHO: Memoir, Text, and Translation. By H. 


T. WHartTon, M.A, Second Edition will be ready in November, 


CHILDREN’S FAIRY GEOGRAPHY: or, a Merry 
Trip round Europe. New and Cheaper Edition, Eighth Thousand, price 63 ; 
or with gilt sides and gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 

*,* One of the most charming books ever published for young people. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


‘ PATRIOTISM AND CONTENT,” 


says The Queen of October 2nd, 1836, ‘go hand in hand when 
selecting a useful Winter Dress this season, for the materials 
manufactured by 


Messrs. Hy. PEASE & CO.’S SUCC*» DARLINGTON, 


meet all the requirements of fastidious buyers, as well as of 
economically inclined ones. 


THE DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES, 


All-Wool Foulés and Gold Medal Cashmeres (always in favour, and 


NEVER as yet SUPERSEDED as a WOOLLEN FABRIC) 
have,” says the above authority, “justly a world-wide reputation 
which they fully maintain in their New Patterns, the colourings 
being after the latest modes, and exceedingly artistic. 








But a line to 
MESSRS. H. PEASE AND CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 


THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


will bring a TEMPTING BOX of PATTERNS, when the con. 
tents can be discussed and studied in a far more satisfactory 
manner than is conveyed in a mere verbal description.” 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





All parcels carriage paid. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


1 ann 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRONS. 
“ Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Pa’ 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Puysicran—Dr. 8' Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 

Total Funds waa oo we am) ME WKS = cco wees ose, 8,878,193 

Total Annual Income ... ove ove ooo eee ove ove ooo eee ove 357,427 

Total Amount of Claims upon Death eee = vine ‘so ove ove wee —-:2, 707,129 

Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... a eT 486,000 
The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 














rn —with full Profits.————-, --Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGE, 24, a. AGE. £8. d. 
25 20 18 25 14618 
30 233 3 4 3) 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 os: 268 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 34 19 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


GRANT’S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 
+ O N | Cc Beware of spurious imitations. 
LIQUEURS. 
A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
SILVER MEDAL, Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


GRANT’S ORANGE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. | Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone 


SAUCE, 








A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy, 
A Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 











IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE Extracts 
LIEBIG 


sold as BARON Liebig’s or Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 


COMPANY’S 
The Finest EXT RACT 


Meat-flavouring Stock. 
OF MEAT, 


Efficient Tonic, 
The Best of Night-Caps. 

#,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











SOAP.) (SOAP. 
P E A R S’ 
SOAP. |] [SOAP. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


a 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 


TCHARDS, 18 1 
H. te PICCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STAND. 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catan ooX ee 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICEg, &e, 


Post Orders Promptly Executed, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGURED, 


PG 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
Z fF #2. 
(BREAKFAST) 


‘co 0 C O & 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MIL 


JOSEPH GILLOTTs — 
STEEL PENg. 


PARIS, 1678 


YHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL~ 
On the Sea-shore. Air pure and 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon, 


re) 

I" N BRINSMEAD and §Ong 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, 
sessing the ts esc to outlast any other piano,—J 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manu: 
a 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree. 








GOLD MEDAL, 











ILLIAM 8S. BURTONS 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 
Net prices. No deceptive discounts, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL, 


Fi’dle or| Read or | King’s 


Best Quality, Strongly Plated. |Oj4 Silvr| Thread, |or Shell, 








| — 

£3. d.J£ 5. d/2 6. a. 
Table Forks or Spoons... doz.!1 10 0/2 1 02 5 0 
Dessert Forks or Spoons do. |1 2 0/1 9 ON 6 
DOREDOODS 6 ccsssscesceccesee do. 014 O11 0 O11 20 





The above are of the HIGHEST QUALITY, will 
wear for 20 YEARS as STERLING SILVER, 
are 30 PER CENT. lower than a similar quality ig 
usually sold for. 


ty? sees WARRANTED, 


| Table. | Dessert. Carvers 














3}-in. Ivory Handle 8s. d.| 8. d.j s d 

Table Knives......... per doz |} 15 0/11 0} 70 
3§-in. do. do.,tobalance do. | 21 16 6| 70 
4in. do. do. do. ......... do. | 24 0/17 0} 80 
4.in. do. do. do. ........ do. | 23 0/23 0/ 80 
4-in. do, dO. dO. ..sssssee do. |; 32 0/22 0| 80 
4in. do. fine do. ......... do. | 36 6 | 26 0/10 6 
4.in. do. do., African... do, | 42 0 | 34 0/15 0 
4-in. do. do., Silver | | 

BOPUIGS: cescssssecas. sesee do. | 42 0)| 34 0/18 0 
4-in. do., Electro-Silver | | 

TBRTIOS 0 0sccntsscsese ~ do | 23 0:19 0176 


The Handles of the above Knives are GUARAN- 
TEED SECURE, and the Blades the best REFINED 
SHEAR STEEL, warranted to retain their cutting 

wer. 

Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 


AMPS and OILS.—A choice selection 
of Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps now 
on show. 
COLZA OIL, Finest Quality, 2s 6d per gallon. 
KEROSENE, Finest, pure water-white, safe and 
inodorous, 1s ld agallon; ten gallons and upwards, ls, 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON, 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 

88 Oxford Street ; 1, 2, 3, and 84 Newman Street. 
Catalogues post free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Livet, 
Luyas, AND Kipneys.—Most diseases of these 
depurative organs arise from obstructions, over the 
removal of which these celebrated Pills exercise the 
most perfect control. A course of them is strongly 
recommended as a remedy for such chronic affections 
as liver enlargements, congestion of the langs, tor 
pidity of the kidneys, and other functional disorders 
which cause much present suffering, and if neglecte 
lay the foundation of organic diseases. Holloway8 
Pills are specially adapted for the young and delicate ; 
their gentle and purifying action ranks them above 
other medicines. In indigestion, nervous affections, 
gout, and rheumatism, these Pills have achieved for 
themselves universal fame, They expel all impurities 
from the blood, and thus restore cheerfulness and 

















vigour, 
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= 
poPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


L'3 MARRIAGE. By 


Bouse STUART, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” &c. 
$ vols. 


, WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 


By A. PRICE, Author of “A Rustic Maid,’’ &. 
8 vols. 


oncE AGAIN. By Mrs. 
Forrester, Author of. “Viva,” “ Mignon,” 
“My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SURVIVORS. By Henry 
Oresswett, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,’ “‘ Incognita,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


A WICKED GIRL. By Mary 
Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money.” 3 vols. 


The WOOING of CATHERINE. 


By B. Francss Pornter, Author of “ My Little 
Lady,” &c, 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Br. fall ai 
HE ARISTOTELIAN 
" ADDRESSES for 1884, 1885, and 1886:—The 
TION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENOB, PHY- 
SICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL (1884). Paper cover, 
1s,—-PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE (i835), 
cover, 23.—REORGANISATION of PHILO- 
SOPHY (1886). Paper cover, 1s. By SHapworTH H. 
Honason, President. 
Wituuams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 


| ed and RE-LEASE., 
A Season-able. Book. 


1. Life—2. Endurance.—3. Abnegation.— 
4, Satisfaction.—5 Eternity. 
By SHA-VERDURE, 








London : 
Caiswick Press, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, 


LL SAINTS’ NEW CHURCH, 
PETERBOROUGH.—See the BUILDER for 
November 20th (price 4d; by 44d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s).—Also Views of House, Stoke d’Aber- 
non, Surrey (Interior and Exterior) ; St. Augustine’s 
Gateway, Canterbury (measured drawings).—The 
late Mr. George Vulliamy, Architect.—Polychromatic 
Decoration (Institute of Architects’ Meeting).—Spa 
Fields Chapel.—The British School at Athens.— 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Architecture (Edinburgh 
Architectural Association) ; &.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


Twentieth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
fal Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rossrr G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &es 
London: G. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 











HE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
a Monthy List, with Notes and Advasaria of 
Rare and Interesting Books. 
Post-free and gratis on application to PICKERING 
and CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
LIBRARIES or SINGLE VOLUMES PURCHASED. 


HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, B.C. 
low $d discount in the shilling off the published 
prices of all new books, school books, Bibles, Prayer- 
books, Church Services, annuals, diaries, &c, A large 
and choice stock, many in handsome calf and 
morocco bindings, suitable for presents, well dis- 
played in show-rooms, t> select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. 


EW CATALOGUES.—No. 206 :— 
| A Catalogue of Books on Moral Philosophy ; 
Logic and Methodology, Psychology and Psycho- 
Physics, Ethics and Political Science, Metaphysics, 
Political Economy, Economic History and Statistics, 
General Sociology and Pedagogy, &c. No. 207:—A 
iscellaneous List of Books, recent Parchases from 
the Sales—Dr, Corrie, Rev. H. J. Hotham, Dr. Munro, 
&c. No. 203, Mathematics, and No. 199, Classics, can 
still be had, 
MacMILLaw and Bowes, Cambridge. 


RY’S 
URE 
Cr ENTRATED 
OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to. those whose digestive 
are weak, and I strongly recommend it asa 


itute for tea for young jo—Sir Cmas, A, 
a. President Royal College of Surgeons, 

















“In some points Mr. Briton has surpassed 
GEORGE ELIOT.,,...Brimful of genuine humour, 
imagination, and character.” —GUARDIAN. 


SUE; or, Wounded in _ Sport. 
By E. VINCENT BRITON, Author of “ Amyot Brough.” 
Price, 1s sewed; or 1s 64d, cloth. 
“A very pretty work of art, concise, complete, 
carefully studied, but wunlaboured.”—St. JameEs’s 


GAZETTE. 
London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Price Thirty-one Shillings and Sixpence, 


A WIFE’S 


A Novel in Three Volumes. 


STILL SISTER. 


* All those interested in the passing of the Deceased Wife's Sister’s Marriage Bill will fully endorse the 
sentiments expressed by Clement Leigh in ‘ Still a Wife's Sister.’ ’’—Literary World, June 1Sth, 1886, 


“ The book is cleverly written, aud the interest is maintained throughout.”—Church Times, June 9th, 1836, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





NEW FINE ART GIFT-BOOK, 





Just published, choicely printed on small 4to, 128 pp., cloth extra, gilt top, 103 6d. 


RI P VAN Wirient:ESL:L SS: 
A Legend of the Hudson. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With 48 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Just published, 126 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


REGISTRATION OF TITLE TO LAND, 


AND HOW TO ESTABLISH IT WITHOUT COST 
OR COMPULSION. 


By CHARLES FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 


This is an attempt to give the public a plain account of the question of Registration of Title to Land, its 
difficulties and dangers, as well as its advantages and successes—what has been accomplished, and what remains 


to be done. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 
And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 


FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD. 
Report free on demand. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE.OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR. THE: NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 21s, 


ROMANTIC SPAIN: a Record of Personal 


Adventures. By Joun Aveustus O’SuEa, Author of “ An Ironbound City,” &. 
Just ready, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s. 
s 
of Medi- 


The HEALING ART: a History 


cine and Medical Celebrities from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 








Just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS of IRELAND. By 


Lady W1LbE (“Speranza eS Witha Chapter on the Ancient Races of Ireland 
by the late Sir WiLt1am WILDE. 


The REMINISCENCES of a COUNTRY 


JOURNALIST. By Tuomas Frost, Author of ‘ Secret Societies,” &c. Demy 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


FAMOUS PLAYS. By Fitzgerald Molloy, 


Author of “‘ Court Life Below Stairs,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ He has compressed into a handy volume an enormous amount of interesting 
matter.”—Court and Society Review, 


ORANGES and ALLIGATORS: Life in 


South Florida. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Second Edition, 53. 
“The reader will derive from its study a better idea of life in that part of the 
world than from any other book with which we are acquainted.”—Academy. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. 


By W. J, O’Nritt Daunt. Second Edition, 2 vols., 21s. 
‘Mr. Daunt’s illustrations of Irish manners and habits of thought are some- 
times as amusing a3 anything in the ‘ Recollections’ of the immortal Sir Jonah 
Barrington,”—Times, 


THE TWO POPULAR CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 

















rice 1s each, 

The CHAPLAIN’S CRAZE. By G. M. FENN. 

The SKELETON KEY. "By RICHARD DOWLING. 
THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


PLAYING with FIRE: a Story of the 


Soudan War. By James Grant. 3 vols, [Just ready. 


The Lady DRUSILLA. By Thomas Purnell. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days, 


FOUND GUILTY. By Frank Barrett, 


Author of “ Folly Morrison.”’ 3 vole. 


The COPPER QUEEN: a Story of To-day 


and Yesterday, By BLANCHE RoosEvEtt, Author of “ The Life of Doré.” 3 vols. 
TRUTH says :— 

“You are swept along from one striking situation to another with ever- 

increasing interest. It is really an exceptionally bright and strong story.” 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

** Few novels have been written in these latter days, or, indeed, at any period 
s'nce the novella was understood in good faith to mean a new book, with so keen 
an insight, so true an observation, or 80 oe & power.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :— 

* A distinct and powerful plot. Her satire is keen and her method broad in a 
good senee......The novel is capitally written. There is brightness and humour 
in it, and the author has in an especial degree the power of compelling the atten- 
tion of the reader.” 


Sir JAMES APPLEBY, Bart. By Katharine 


S. Macquorp, Author of ** At the Red Glove,” ‘‘ Louisa,” &. 3 vols. 
The MORNING POST says :— 
*¢ One of the few three-volume novels of which not a page will be missed.” 
The PICTORIAL WORLD says :— 

“Mrs, Macquoid has adopted the realistic method, and her characters are 
manifestly studied from the life: quiet touches which may escape the notice of 
the mere sensation-hunter, reveal the closeness of the study and the remarkable 
power over her materials which is the natural result......A more truthful picture 
of the conventional life of the section of society she has chosen to portray has 
seldom been presented to the English reader.’’ 


A SHADOWED LIFE. By Richard Ashe 


Kine (“Basil’’). 3 vols, 
The WHITEHALL REVIEW says :— 
*€ As full of humour as ‘ Basil’s’ books always are......Mr. Ashe King always 
writes in the best of spirits, and with a vivacity which carries his readers along 
at a delightful speed.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The CHILOOTES. By Leste Kerra. [Just ready. 
DOUBLE OUNNING. By G. M. Fenn. 
As in a LOOKING-GLASS. By F.C, Pairs. 


TEMPEST DRIVEN. aS Dow.ina. 
Her WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.”’ 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SNOWBOUND at EAGLE’S. By Bret Harte, 

VIVA. By Mrs. FoRRESTER. 

A MAIDEN all FORLORN. y fog Author of “ Phyllis.” 
The FLOWER of DOOM. By Miss BetHam-EpwarDs. 
FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barker. 


NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 


Over 100,000 of Ward and Downey’s Shilling Novels have been already disposed of. 
Lady VALWORTH'S DIAMONDS. By the Author of ** Phyllis.” 
The DARK HOUSE. By G. M. Fenn. 
A PRINCE of DARKNESS. By FLoRENcE WaRDEN. 
A HOUSE of TEARS. Fourth Edition. 





























————___ 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.'S NEW Works. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. ‘Thoughts 

e - Thoughts in Verso f, 

Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By th oF the 
M.A. With the Collects, and 7 the Rev, Jomw Kens, 

MEDITATIONS SELECTED from the WRITINGS of the Roy. 
LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul's, &e, Extra crown So, ne 


A BOOK for the CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


MORNING FAMILY PRAYERS. A Volume 
ee a = me s oe BR Founded on Selene 
assages of Scripture from the and New Testaments, 
,_ Macpury, D.D. “Small sto, 3 6d. : By the Rev, J.R, 
his volume is on a p and arrangement of its o i 
as much as may be, variety and comprehension, wn, in order to secure, 


The PRAYER-BOOK PSALTER. Pointed fo 
ante, and with Chants adapted thereto, or ially composed tor thin 

} eto : Ang ee — ge re OCs, TLD. Professor of 
usic at the University o inburgh, and Composer t ; 
Scotland. Royal 8vo, 3s 6d. 7 . sts Majesty in 


The LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, for Ve 
Young Children ; or, Little Sunny’s Sweet Stories of Old. By ts 
SHALL, With 12 large Wood Engravings, medium 4to, 2s 6d ; limp cloth, 1s 64, 


DANIEL : an Bx osition of the Historical Portion of 
the Writings of the Prophet Daniel. By the Very Rev. R. 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Crown 8vo, 6s, ies as Surrm, 


FUTURE PROBATION: aS osi 
tion, ‘‘ Is Salvation Possible after Death ba y the om on Se Ques. 


D.D., Principal J. Carrns, D.D, LL.D., Rev. Epwarp WHITE, Rev. Sto 





Brooxe, M.A., Rev. BR. F, Lirrtepate, LL.D., Rev. J. Page Horrs, the 


Bisuop of Amycia, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHALL WE KNOW THEM AGAIN ? Thoughts on 
the Subject of Recognition in a Future State. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


The KING’S MESSAGE: a Book for the Youn 
By the Rev. J. H. Wixson, D.D., Author of ‘* The Gospel and its Fruits,” , 
ith Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s 6d, 


YOUNG PLANTS and POLISHED CORNERS: or 
Nature in the Light of the Bible. A Book for our Sons and Daughters, “ 
: he coh CuarLes Hewitson Nasu, M.A., St. Matthew's, Croydon. Crown 

vo, 33 6d, 


TREASURE TROVE: a Selection from Some Un. 
ag Writings of Frances Riptey HaverGaL, With Coloured Borders, 
mo, 1s, 


The FAMILY COUNCIL: Conversations on the 


Eventsof Home. By Epwarp Garret. With Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 3564, 


The HANDY DICTIONARY of COOKERY. Con- 
taining about 500 Valuable Recipes. By Mary A. EvErarp, Diplomé of the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s, 
Each Volume sold separately. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Marylebone, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times,” &, 








THIRD THOUSAND of the FIRST VOLUME, now ready, price 5s, 


“THE STORY OF THE FOUR” 
(EVANGELISTS). 


It deals with the Sources of the — Narrative, and the Historic Environments 
of Kye-witnesses. 


The Christian World says :—“ There is a good deal of fine material in the 
book likely to prove of very great service to an independent, earnest, and devout 
mind. Orthodoxy will often stand aghast at its conclusions; but sooner or later 
it may be compelled to adopt them.” 

The Manchester Courier says :—" Mr. Haweis writes about the Gospels in 
afresh and instructive fashion. He does not seek to reconcile contradictions, or 
to gloss over errors, convin that Christianity has nothing to fear from 
criticism. If the reader finds a new presentation of facts, he will be all the 
better for such a broadening of his range of ideas,” 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle says :—“It is a book which a sceptic 

could take up and read with interest, and many who are repulsed by dull and 
heavy theological dissertations may acme be induced by this picturesque treat- 
ment of the subject to make themselves familiar with the story of the origin of 
Christianity.” 
_ The Manchester Examiner says :—‘ A really useful book......thoroughly 
interesting. There is no lack of the author’s wonted brightness and vivacity...... 
Popular rather than scholastic, Readers will be glad to have in so convenient & 
form a summary of what is known concerning the Gospels and their writers.” 

The Leeds Mercury says :—‘The volume before us is written in a fresh and 
sprightly style, with bold and daring statement, and a confidence that is sure to 
make many all the more willing to receive its doctrines.” 

The Literary World says :— Mr. Haweis contends for a rational estimate of 
the New Testament records as distinct from an absolutely divine and infallible 
book, 2 position which we hasten to say need in no way imply that he is other 
than a profound and loving believer in the New Testament,” 





NEXT WEEK will be PUBLISHED, the SECOND VOLUME, price 5s. 


“THE PICTURE OF JESUS” 
(THE MASTER). 
And will consist of Scenes in the Life of Christ. 


CHARLES BURNET and CO. _ Publishers, 
9 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAILIBS. 
Lf Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
| apenas from the Cornhill Magazine, 
mn quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions 








12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


uid be sent,—Bankers, Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, ” 


Bi B 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association sho 














































































post free, on receipt of two stamps, or - 
ication to the SEORETABY,. 
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gAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now resdy. 


ANIMALS PHOTOGRAPHED and 


Illustrated with numerous Phototype Plates, being Repro- 
DESORIBED, tyrraphs taken from Life. By J. Fortune Nort, Major, 
ren ‘Active Militia, Super-royal 8vo, cloth textra, bevelled boards, 35s, 


Ready on Monday next, ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER. Very elaborately Illustrated, and complete in itself, 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, 


An ARCTIC PROVINCE: Alaska and the 


Islands. By Henry W. Evtrort. Illustrated by many Drawings from 
Nature, and containing several Maps. 


The WARS of QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 
1897 to 1887. By the Hon. Mrs. Armytace. Crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 


e's simple narrative of Britain’s wars during the present reign 

ors rely conceived and happily executed.”—Morning Post. 
ar An intelligible account of the wars of half a century...... The author has 
managed to put aconsiderable amount of life into the narrative.’”’—St. James's 


Gatte. 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 


. By Jamzs W. WELLS, M.Inst.0.E., F.R.G.S. With Map and 
| rae Pld and an Appendix of Statistics, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
“The book abounds with t.”’—Times, ; * : 
«These handsomely illustrated volumes are full of interest and instruction. 
From start to finish it never flags.””"—St. James's Gazette, 


The FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of 


Travel and Adventure, from the Cape of Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to 
the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By WatTER Montacu Kerr, C.E., 
F.RG.S. With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
“There are some good things in the book.’’—Times. ; ; 
“Traveller and travels alike are interesting, The story is a graphic one 
graphically told.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ Inthe LAND of the LION and SUN.” 


PERSIA AS IT IS: being Sketches of 


Modern Persian Life and Character. By C. J. Wits, M.D., for many years 
one of the Medical Officers of her Majesty’s Telegraph Department in Persia. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d, (Ready. 


NEW WORK of MOUNTAIN TRAVEL by Mrs. MAIN, formerly Mrs, FRED. 
BURNABY. 


HIGH LIFE and TOWERS of SILENCE. 


By Mrs. Main, Author of ‘‘The High Alps in Winter.” Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 10s sd. (Ready. 


An AUTUMN CRUISE in the AGEAN; 


or, Notes of a Voyage in a Sailing-Yacht. By T. Frrz-Parricg, M.A. With 
Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. (Ready. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by the AUTHOR of “ The NINE DAYS’ QUEEN.” 


PHILIP MOLESWORTH, and other Poems. 


By Mrs. FREDERICK PripEavx, Author of “Claudia” and “ The Nine Days’ 
Queen.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (Ready. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
CLARE of CLARESMEDE: a Romance. 


By Cuartes Grezson, Author of ‘Robin Gray,’’ “‘ By Mead and Stream,” 
“Queen of the Meadow,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


HALF-WAY: an Anglo-French Romance. 


By Miss BetHAM-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,’ ** Dr, Jacob,” “The White 
ouse by the Sea,”’ &c, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


ABIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
Authoress of ‘* Proper Pride,’’ “ Pretty Miss Neville,’’ ‘Some One Else.” 3 
vols, crown 8vo, 31s 


“ A charming book, vivaciously written, the interest of which never flags during 
a single page.” — Morning Post. 


The LATEST STORY by the AUTHOR of “RUDDER GRANGE,” &ec. 


The CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS and 


Mrs, ALESHINE. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “ Rudder Grange,” 
“The Late Mrs. Null,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 1s; cloth, ” —_ 
eady. 





TWO NEW STORIES by JULES VERNE. 


“Christmas without Jules Verne would be a sad time for many English 
boys.”—Saturday Review. 


MATHIAS SANDORF. With 109 Full-page 


Illustrations, Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


“We do not know any of M. Verne’s books that we should be inclined to put 
before this.’"—Spectator. 
“Told in the author’s most brilliant style.’—Standard. 


The LOTTERY TICKET: a Tale of Tolle- 


marken, Fully Illustrated, square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. [Realy. 


Tondon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
. 188 FLEET STREET, E.O. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 





MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW STORY, 


DOCTOR CUPID, 


IS NOW READY. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
“OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC.” 
By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER. 
NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 
MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW STORY. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 


3 vols. 


NOW READY. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW STORY. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE 


AND MISER. 
3 vols. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S 


GIRTON GIikBh. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


A 


THE BROAD ARROW: 
A Story of Old Tasmania. 


By OLINE KEESE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the 


COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jui 
PaRDOoE. Enmtellished with upwards of 50 Woodcuts, and with numerous 
Portraits on Steel, A New Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


From MOZART to MARIO. 


Louis ENGEL, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2!s. 
** No such book of musical recollections has appeared in our time,’”’—World, 





On the BOX SEAT. From London 


to Land's End and Back. With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on 
Wood by George Pearson, from Designs by the Author, J.J. Hissrr. Demy 
8yvo, 163, 


os 


The ADVENTURES of Mr. LED- 


BURY and his FRIEND JAOK JOHNSON. By ALBert SmitH. Contain- 
ing three additional Chapters which appeared in “ Bentley’s Miscellany ’”’ 
after the Publication of the Story. With 21 Etchings on Steel by John 
Leech, Royal 8yo, 21s. 


The MARCHIONESS of BRIN- 


VILLIERS. By ALBERT SmitH, With 15 Etchings on Steel by John Leech. 
Royal 8vo0. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majeaty the Qr een, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.'8 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


LADY 





BRANKSMERE. 
By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “ Mrs. GEOFFREY,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
On November 26th, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs. Ricumonp RitcHie®). 


NEW VOLUMES of the POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
On November 26th, price 1s 6d each in half-cloth ; or 1s in paper cover. 


The VIRGINIANS; a Tale of the 


Last Century. 2 vols. 

The following Volumes have already appeared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. 
PENDENNIS, 2vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNERat TIMMINS’S, 
lvol. The NEWCOMES, 2vols. The HISTORY of ESMOND, ivol. And further 
volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals, 


On November 26th, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


DEMOS. A Story of Socialist Life 


in England. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 


**John Herring,’’ ‘‘Mehalah,” &c. Cheap Edition, with 8 Illustrations by 
George du Maurier, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. 


By his Brother-in-Law, Grorer ©. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes and Jottings 
from Animal Life.”” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 
5s; cloth, gilt edges, 63, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from 


ANIMAL LIFE. Bythe late Franx BucktanpD. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s; cloth, gilt. edges, 6s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY.—The 


CATHOLIC REACTION. In Two Parts, By Joun AppinaTon Syrmonps, 
Author of “ Sketches and Studies in Italy,” ‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 
“Ttalian Byways,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
“* Mr, Symonds is to be warmly congratulated on the completion of his history 
of the Renaissance in Italy. It is a most wonderful monument of literary labour, 
and its value to students of Humanism cannot be doubted.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 


LIBERALISM in RELIGION. By 


W. Pace Roserts, M.A., Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, for- 
merly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God,” “ Reasonable 
Service,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Singularly patient and eloquent...... Sometimes rise into noble eloquence, and 
always give the impression of a mind singularly free from ecclesiastical formalism, 
and professional habits of thought.’’—Spectator. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


NOTICE.—Professor DOWDEN’S LIFE of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY will be 
ready next FRIDAY, at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


Illustrations, and Fac-similes, price 36s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THE NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





THE 


SILENCE 


OF 


DEAN MAITLAND. 
By MAXWELL GRAY. 


In 3 vols, 


“ Distinctly the novel of the year.”—Academy. 
“* Every page of his book shows his ability.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“The work of a literary artist of great promise. It is a brilliantly written 
novel, but it is more thana novel. It isa work of exceptional dramatic power, 
and it is both rich in melodramatic incident and spectacle, and has in it the 
essence of the noblest kind of tragedy......It is full of thrilling incident, powerful 
description, and scenes of most moving pathos.”—Scotsman, . 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


nome 
A NEW HOME AND COLONIAL PERIOpIqgy, 





IN JANUARY, 1887, WILL BE IgsvED 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE 


TO BE. PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD A. ARNOLD, 


AND PUBLISHED BY 


Mr. MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 





“Upon thy table’s baize so green 
The last new Quarterly is seen ; 
But where is thy new Magazine, 
My Murray?” 

Lorp Bynoy, 


Tus quotation will show that Murray Lacazine is not 
a project of yesterday, but was contemplated by the late Mr, 
Marray many years ago, and excited Lord Byron's lively 
interest. 


The great popularity enjoyed at the present day by 
periodical literature has called into existence a large number 
of Monthly Magazines—many of them mainly political in their 
scope; but it is believed that there exists an opening for yet 
another, different in some respects from those now in 
circulation. 


In Murray's Magazine it is intended to appeal to that 
wide and ever-increasing class of educated men and women, 
both at home and abroad, who are commonly styled the 
“General Reading Public,” and who, without engaging in 
abstruse disquisitions or research, desire to learn something of 
questions which from time to time are attracting attention. 


The aim of the Magazine, then, will be to provide popular 
articles on social and political topics of the day, and to give 
the newest and best information on Lrrerature and Agr, 
Natura History, Science, Grocraruy, Travets, &, In 
matters controversial it is not proposed to represent one side 
only, but to invite discussion from representatives of opposing 
views. 

A special feature will be Communications from Oortes 
spondents Abroad and in the Colonies, furnishing authentic 
intelligence on subjects of general interest. 

Novels, Serial Stories, and Tales will be included in the 
Contents; but in this, as in all other branches, it will be the 
endeavour of the Editor to make intrinsic merit alone a pass 
port to admission, 


Contributions are invited, and will receive the Editor's 
careful attention. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





OF GIBEON: 
A Novel. 
By WALTER BESANT, 


f “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ Dorothy Forster,” &c. 


CHILDREN 


Author 0 
$ vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 





The EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, 
Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,’’ ‘The Leaden Casket,” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “Strange Stories,” ‘ Philistia,” ‘* Babylon,” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


A SECRET of the SEA, &c. By Brander 


Marruews. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 61, 


COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS: 


Hamorous Sketches. By Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

















NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by the AUTHOR of **‘ HELEN’S BABIES.” 


BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habberton. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. (Just ready. 


FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By 


Percy FitzgeraLp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 61, [Immediately, 


The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. By 


Mrs, J. H. Rippe wt. Post 8vo, illustrated cover, 23. 











OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ouida. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


The QUEEN of the PIRATEISLE. By Bret 


Harte. With 28 Original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in 
Coloursby Edmund Evans, Small 4to, boards, 53, 


CHRONICLE of the COACH : Charing Cross 


to Ilfracombe. By Joun Denison Campin. With 75 Illustrations by 
Edward L. Chichester. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 











BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E. §&. 


Puetrs, Author of * An Old Maid’s Paradise,” ** Beyond the Gates,” &c. Is ; 
cloth, 1s 6d, [Immediately. 


The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE’ 


PRIVATEER, Commanded by ROBERT HAWKINS, Master Mariner. By 
Commander V. Lovert Cameron, R.N., 0.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth eatra. 5s. 


A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark 


Russert, Author of ‘* The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” “ Round the Galley 
Fire,” “On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a New 


Principle. By H. A. Paar, Anthor of “ Life of De Quincey,” ** Thoreau: a 
Study,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (Immediately. 


The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By 


Sir Watrer Scorr. A New Edition of this famous Poem, with over 100 New 
Illustrations by Leading Artists, Small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY 


ELECTIONS and ELECTIONEERING in the OLD DAYS. Illustrated 
from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular 
Caricatures of the Time. By Josern Greco. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 
8 Frontispiece Coloured by Hand, and 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. The Christmas 


Extra Number for 1886, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1s. (Just ready. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1886. 


Containing a Complete Novel, entitled “WIFE or NO WIFE?” ByT. W. 
Sreicat, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8yo, ls, 























London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


; POET-LAUREATE. , 
MINIATURE EDITION. A New Elition, printed by 
Messrs. R and R. Clark, Edinburgh, in Fourteen Volumes, namely, 
“The POETICAL WORKS,” 10 vols. in a Box, 21s; “ The 
DRAMATIC WORKS,” 4 vols., in a bow, 10s 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S EARLY LETTERS, 
1814-1826. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. With Portraits, 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘ It cannot be doubted that the greater part of the 
letters contained in the present collection were eminently well worth publishing, 
and that they throw much light of a wholesome kind upon some years of Carlyle’s 
life which have hitherto not been sufficiently elucidated...... Nearly all the letters 
given are new.” 








MR. SHORTHOUSE’S NEW BOOK. 

The Third Edition of “SIR PERCIVAL,” by J. HENRY 
SHORTHOUSE, Author of “ John Inglesant,’’ is now ready at alt 
Booksellers, price 6s. 


A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ Philo- 
christus’’ and “ Onesimus,” entitled “The KERNEL and the 
HUSK: LETTERS on SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY,” is now 
ready, price 5s, 








A NEW WORK on MADAGASCAR. 


Capt. 5. PASFIELD OLIVER’S HISTORICAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the ISLAND of MADAGAS.- 
CAR and its FORMER DEPENDENCIES, Illustrated with Maps 
and Plans depicting the Scientific Features of the Country, and 
of its Territory as defined by the recent Treaties, is now ready, in 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, £2 12s Gd. 


A SECOND EDITION of Dr. MORELL 
MACKENZIE’S Practical Handbook for Singers and Speakers on 
the HYGIENE of the VOCAL ORGANS is now ready at alt 
Booksellers’, price 6s. 


The Times says:—‘‘ Golden rules might be multiplied ad infinitum from Dr. 
Mackenzie’s pages, but suffi:ient has been said to show that his book is as useful 
and readable as it is scientifically important.”’ 








The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 


The NEW ENGLISH. By T. L. Kington 


OurpHant. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 2ls. 

This is a continuation of the Author’s former work on “Old and Middle 
English,’ and gives a sketch of the development of our English tongue during 
the last 600 years. 

Of the previous volume the Saturday Review said :—‘‘ It comes nearer to a his- 
tory of the English language than anything that we have seen since such a 
history could be written without confusion and contradictions.”’ 

The Atheneum said:—‘‘ It is neither too technical nor too long to prevent 
the general reader from understanding and enjoying it.” 








Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. By John Addington 


Symonps. Crown 8yo, 23 6d 


A NEW DEPARTURE in SCIENCE. By 


CHARLES Bianp Rapcuirre, M.D. Being a Second Edition of ** A New 
Chapter in the Book of Nature.” 8vo, 63. [Next week. 








ARISTOTLE.—The RHETORIC. Translated, 


with an Analysis and Critical Notes, by the Rev. J. E.C. WeLipon, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s Coll., Camb., Head Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Moles- 


wortH, Author of “Us,” “Tell Me a Story,” ‘‘The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 





DOUBLE NUMBER. Profusely Illustrated. Price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATEO MAGAZINE 


CHRISTMAS (Decemter) NUMBER 
Contains Eight Full-page Plates, besides other numerous Illustrations, by :—= 
L, ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. Miss CLARA MONTALBA, 
G. DU MAURIER, HUGH THOMSON. 
J. BUXTON KNIGHT. W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. 





1. Ina Garpen. By A. C. Swinburne. | 

2. Venice. By H. F. Brown. 
With Illustrations by Miss Clara 
Montalba. 

3. A Siege Bazsy. By J. S. Winter, 
Author of ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby.” 


4, Surrey MILL-WHEELS. By Grant 
10. “ Coton1aL Papers, Pieasx Cory.” 


Allen. 
With Illustrations by W. Biscombe By the Author of ‘* John Halifax, 
ardner. Gentleman.” 
5, Tue Youne Princess. By George| 11. Hors anv Hop-Picxinc. With Il- 
Meredith. lustrations by J. Buxton Knight. 
JacquETTa, (To be Continued.) By | 12. A Secret InwerRiITance. (Uon- 
the Author of “* John Herring.” tinued.) By B. L. Farjeon. 


Like Liees Like. By D. Christie 
Murray. 

Nocturne. By G. Da Maurier. With 
an Illusiration by G@. Du Maurier. 

In THE Heart OF Lonpon. By D. 
Rice-Jones. With Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson, 


2? Ss 
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= 











MACMILLAN and CO., Iondon. 
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MESSRS. GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.'S RECENT PUBLICAT 








NEW WORK by the BISHOP of TRURO. 


SOME LAWS in GOD'S SPIRITUAL 


KINGDOM. By the Right Rev. G. H. Wirxrnsox, D.D, Feap. cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 
Second Edition, now ready. 


POEMS and HYMNS. By the Right Rev. 
W. Watsnam How, D.D., Bishop of Bedford. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6d; 
or, separately, Pooms, 3s; Hymns, 6d, 

Fifth Thousand. 


MERRIE GAMES in RHYME. Collected 


and Ilustrated by the Hon. E. M. Pirunxet. 4to, in red and black cloth, 
33 64. Each Rhyme is accompanied by a rubric indicating how the game is 
played, and a musical score of the traditional tune to which it is chanted. 
“Tt will supply amusement for many an evening, A treasure, indeed, at a 
party of children,” —Standard. 


A CHARMING BOOK for CHILDREN. 


The WRATH of the FAY. By F. Wyville 


Home, Author of “Songs of a Wayfarer,” “ Lay Canticles,” &0. Illustrated 
by E.G. Home. Small 4to, fancy bevelled boards, 23 6d. 


Fifteenth Edition. 


The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS: a 


Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. By James F, Coss, Author of 
“ Martin, the Skipper,” “Off to California,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 64. 

“A capital story.”—Guardian, 


Seventh Edition, in a New Style. 


LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. [llus- 


trated in Outline by H, J. A, Miles. Square 16mo, cloth gilt, 1s 6d. 


THREE RECREATION BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Fancy paper boards, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d each. 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. A Second 


Series of Outlines to Colour or Write about. 


The LITTLE PAINTER’S TEXT-BOOK. 


Simple Outlines to Culour or Illuminate. 


FLORAL FANCIES. By G. W. Rhead. 


These Designs, printed in brown, are eminently suited for Colouring, while 
po M en ew accompanying each make them appropriate for Framing 
when coloured. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The FAKENHAM GHOST. By Robert 


BioomrieE.tp, Author of ‘' The Farmer’s Boy,” &c. With Original Tllustra- 
tions by W. L. Wimbush. Small 4to, fancy cloth, bevelled boards, 2s 6d. 


With several Coloured Plates, 


The DRIVER’S BOX, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


gta An Important Help in the Home Circle. 


SUNDAY 
READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


** Well written, well illustrated, and well printed.””—Morning Post. 
** Attractive from beginning to end.”’—Leeds Mercury. 
** Deservedly a favourite,”—Saturday Review 


Daintily Coloured Paper ‘> | Elegantly Gilt Cloth, Bevelled 








B)e = ‘Bi. 
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250 — 


250 
Original Illustrations aw Original Illustrations 
- BY POPULAR ARTISTS. 


SoME OF THE CONTENTS. 

QUITE UNEXPECTED. By Ismay; ONLY a SLAVE! By J. F. Conn, 
Tuorn, Author of “The Emperor's Author of “The Watchers on the 
Boys.”’ Longships.”’ 

FLOWER STORIES. The BOY WHO WOULD SEE the 

STORIES of OUR PETS. | WORLD, 

HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. | The CHILDREN of the BIBLE. By 
Bible Qutlines to Colour and Write) H.L Tarzor. 
about. | OUTLINE TEXTS for COLOURING. 

HILDA'S BIRTHDAY. By F. Plunge. POEMS. By F. E. Weatuerty, E. 


ANIMALS of the BIBLE, By Rev. OXENFORD,W. Home, J. McKean, &c. 
THEODORE JOHNSON, &e. | 


AN IMPOSING AND HANDSOME PRESENT OF 412 
; PAGES. 


‘* Well calculated to keep busy, interested, and amused, any restless little 
person who otherwise might find Sunday a long day.”—New York Churchman, 

“Cannot fail to be appreciate!. The Editor has succeeded in a very high 
degree,”’—Nonconformist, 





POPULAR CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 
MIXED PICKLES: a Story-Book { 


Children. By Mrs Fretp. With [llustrations by T. Pym, ‘ 
a a ~— yo 4 6d. ae : xf ym. Square 16a, 
ne of the prettiest records of juvenile pranks, however, 
‘Mixed Pickles,’ which, with T, Pym’s illustrations, will be i waloone eal 
Graphic. = 


DOLLY’S OWN STORY. Told in her Own | 


Words. By L. OC. Sxey. Over 20 Illustrations in Outline by J 
Square 16mo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. : 


CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK. In §h 


Words and Large Type. Second Edition, with Coloured Plates by T, ‘" 
Square 16mo, extra cloth boards, 1s 6d. + Pym. 

* Six dozen capital stories. Will amuse little ones who are just Doginning 
feel an interest in reading to themselves.”—Literary World, b 


UNDER the KING’S BANNER. _ Storie 


of the Soldiers of Chr’st in all Ages. With Introduction by the Brsyop of 
Beprorp, Outline Illustrations by John Sadler. Square l6mo, cloth board: 
‘J 


23 6d, 
** An excellent idea, and quite deserves the commendation bestows: 
Bishop of Bedford......The book is one which the chide will reads ola 
with interest, aud certainly with edification.’’—Siturday Review, 


PARABLES of the KINGDOM. Our Lords 


Parables simply told for Children. By the Author of ‘‘ Voices of Natare,” 

“Earth’s Many Voices.” With 46 Illustrations in Outline by H, J, 4 

Miles, Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s 61. vais 
** Teachers will find this a valuable help.’’—Jhurch Bells, 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. A Series 


of Bible Outlines for the Little Oaes to Colour and Write about, Printed on 
Superfine Lined Paper, crown 4to, 1s; cloth boards, 1s 6d, 

“The publishers improve on the educational idev, which is at the root of the 
Kindergarten system, of making children teach themselves in their amusements, 
In ‘ tppy Sunday Afternoons for the Little One:,’ this firm, so pi 
associ! with a long history of juvenile recreation, supplies the means of 
improvement by a series of simple Bible outlines, to colour or write abut either 
from memory or by reference to the Scriptures themselves.”"—D ily Tolsgraph, 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS, 


By ExLeanor Butiey. With upwards of 50 Illustrations of Places and People, 
and 3 Coloured Maps, crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boars, 33 61. 
** Great pains have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of 
information.”’—Spectator. 
‘It will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their nativy land than they will 
obtain from a dozen dry geographies.” —Literury World. 


HER GREAT AMBITION. A Story for 


Litt!e Boys and Girls. With 25 Illustrations, small crown 4/0, cloth, 
bevelle? boards, 2s 6d. 

“* A delightful story delightfully told. A little orphan girl comes to live with 
her uncle, a widower with several boys, At first her cousins dislike the idea of 
Dolly coming to live with them, because she is a girl. But she makes herself 99 
pleasant and usefal that theysoon can do nothing witbout her halp Dolly's 
“great ambition ’ is to do something herois for her uncle, whom she loves very 
much. At last the occasion she so ardently desired come3...... ** Saturday Review, 


The LINEN-ROOM WINDOW;; or. “What 


Snow Conceals the Sun Reveals. By Miss CaroLine Brrvey, Author of “ We 
are Seven,” &c. Illustrated, square 16mo, cloth boards, 13 6J, 


TOPSY-TURVY.. By 8S. M. Crawley Boevey. 


With upwards of 30 Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 4to, extra cloth boards, 


“ The illustrations deserve particular mention, as they add largely to the interest 
of this amusing volume for children. Jack falls asleep with his mind full of the 
subject of the fish-pond, and is very much surprised presently to fiud himself aa 
inhabitant of Water-world, where he goes through wonderful and edifying 
adventures, A handsome and pleasant book.”—Literary World. 

Fall of adventure3, and teeming with fun and humour. 


The BOY HERO. AStory Founded on Fact. 


By the Bisnor of Beprorp. Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. Ob‘ong, paper 
boards, 1s 6d; fancy cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. ; 
**A pathetic story, founded on fact, of a boy of six, who strips himself of his 
clothing...... The in_ident vccurred not long ago at Bristol.” —Spectator. 
** The illustrations are very well drawn.’’—Suturday Review. 
SERIES. 


THE “CHANGED CROSS” 


Handsomely bound in fancy style, square 16mo, gilt edges. 


. ” 

The Old, Old Story. By the | ‘*‘ Was Lost, and is Found: 
Autbor of ‘‘ Heart to Heart,”’ &. | a Tale of the London Mission. By 
With Outline Illustrations by H. J. the Right Rev. W. Wars#am How, 
A. Miles, 1s 6d. | D.D. With Outline Illusteations 








by H. J. A. Miles. 1s 6d. . 
| “A yeally spirited religious ballad, 
The Changed Cross. By the artistically, yer gracefully illustrated.” 
Hon. Mrs. C. Hopart, née N. P. W. | —Times 
Twentieth Edition. With Outline | ee L 
Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles., Deare Childe: a Village Idyll 
1s 6d, | By the Rev. 8. J, Sronz, M.A., Vieer 
| of St. Paul's, Bagsorston. beer 
The Cloud and the Star. By Edition. With Outline Illustratio 
the’ ‘Hon, Mad. C. aihuier.” cle by H. J. A. Miles. 1s 6d. 
N. P. W. Second Edition, With | POPULARLY KNOWN as “JERU: 
Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. SALEM the GOLDEN.” 


Miles. 1s 61. |The Land of Light: a Trau- 


; |. seriptfrom the Rhythm of Bernard 

By the Sea of Galilee: a Poem. de Morlaix. _ With Ontline Tilustre 
By Manrcaret §, MacRrircuis. tions by H. J. A. Miles. 1s 6d, cs 
Tinted Outline Illustrations by H.,| _ ‘‘ We have seldom seen a more beau 


J. A. Miles, 1s 6d. | ful little booklet.”— Church Times. 
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